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Hotes. 
ALEXANDER GIBSON HUNTER, OF BLACKNESS, 
AND SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

In his Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. J. G. 
Lockhart has somewhat reflected on the memory 
of Mr. A. G. Hunter, of Blackness, as he has done 
still more unsparingly on the memory of Archibald 
Constable, the two Ballantynes, and other intimate 
friends and associates of the illustrious novelist. 
Mr. Hunter, who was the heir of large estates in 


the county of Forfar, and practised as a Writer | 


to the Signet at Edinburgh, became partner in 
the publishing house of Archibald Constable and 
Co. about 1801. Through the funds which he 
put into the concern, the firm were enabled to 
undertake the publication of the Edinburgh Re- 
tew, and give to the world in appropriate form 
the earlier poems of Sir Walter Scott. When 
Mr. Hunter succeeded to his family inheritance 
in 1809, he proceeded to reside at Blackness 
House, near Dundee, and disposed to Constable 
his share in the publishing business. Lockhart 
ascribes the dissolution of the co-partnership to 
Mr. Hunter's ebullitions of temper. It is interest- 
ing, after the lapse of sixty years, to be enabled, 
on the most incontrovertible 
dicate Mr. Hunter from th 
reckless biocgr: pher. ar d 
name with Sir Walter 
which cannot fail to attract pul 

Being iately on a visit t 
principal seat of my 


evi lence, to vin- 
imputations of a 
to asso i e hi 


1 


Seott i a& reiatior bi 


further 


T } 
House , the 


learned friend Mr. David 


/ Bla xnes 


Hunter of Blackness, I was privileged with his 
permission to examine his collection of auto- 
graphs, which form a part of a remarkable store 
of paintings, rare books, and art treasures pre- 
served in his quaint old mansion. Among many 
other interesting communications addressed to 
Mr. Hunter and his ancestors by persons of dis- 
tinction, I came upon the following, which I 
transcribed : — 
“ Edinburgh, 26 March, 1825. 

“ David Hunter, Esq. of Blackness— 

“ Sir—I had the pleasure of sending you, by carrier, 
a set of the Novels, Tales, and Romances of the Author 
of Waverley, in 33 volumes, and the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott, in eight volumes. They will aid the 
commencement of your Library, and I have to request 
you will receive them as a small memorial of my sincere 
regard for you, and as the representative of an early and 
most justly esteemed friend. Had your Father been now 
alive, no man would have delighted more in the perusal 
of these works; no one could better have appreciated 
their merits, or more fully rejoiced in their celebrity. 

“You have besides other claims to the possession of 
these volumes from their Publisher. One of these claims 
I cannot forget, and must now repeat to you—that I 
have very often heard vour father express a wish that 
the distinguished individual—since the author of Waver- 
ley—would turn his mind to novel-writing, and which in 
the most warm terms, he used to predict, would place 
the Great Unknown most prominently without a rival 
in literature. And this, I think I can venture to assure 
you, sometimes happened (in Mr. Hunter’s own enthu- 
siastic manner) in the Author's own presence. This is 
a little historical notice, which I cannot resist the grati- 
fication of now recording, and which I am sure cannot 
but be pleasing to you. I do not, however, pretend to 
say what effect, or any, these prophetic effusions may 
have had in producing the works originally, but the cir- 
cumstance bas very often occurred to me, when thinking 
of former days. 

“It will give me great pleasure to hear from you, and 
with best wishes, believe that I am always, 

“ My dear Sir, 
** Your sincere friend, 
“ ARCHD. CONSTABLE. 

“ P.S.—I need not say that you will consider this 
letter, in so far as it relates to the works of the Author of 
Waverley, as ent:rely confidential and private—I mean in 
so far as regards the Author.” 

Mr. Constable’s postscript refers to the secret 
as to the authorship of the Waverley Novels, 
which had not yet been divulged, but which the 
writer had apprehended, on a review of his letter, 
might be guessed at. That a Forfarshire land- 
owner, then a partner of his publishers, should 
have suggested to Scott that he would do well to 
turn his attention to novel-writing, and should 
have confidently predicted his success in the art, 
are facts worthy of historical notice. Mr. Hunter 
died in 1812, at about the age of forty. He was 
an ele lar and an ent! lover of 

musician he excelled. Several 


pen may, ere long, with musical 


1USIASTIC 


, be given to t WN rid. 
CHARLES Rogers, LL.D. 
Enowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 
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HENRICK NICLAES: THE FAMILY OF LOVE. 


Dr. Fr. Nippold of Emmerich published in 
Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, 
1862, pp. 324 sqq., a treatise on the Dutch mystic, 
Henrick Niclaes, and the sect founded by him, 
commonly known in Englend under the name of 
the Family of Love. In this treatise Dr. N. endea- 
voured to give an account, as complete as possible, 
of the life and works of that prophet, justly re- 
marking in his introduction that — 

“while the outlines of the Munster riots are generally 
well known, and even the details of this event have been 
accurately investigated and described, the other eman- 
ations of Anabaptistic mysticism seem to be totally 
forgotten. Trechsel and Erbkam have indeed made 
Anabaptistic, Antitrinitarian, and Antinomian doctrines, 
for which some heretics of the time of the Reformation 
were notorious, the object of careful investigations; but 
other, and just the most important and most interesting, 
phenomena have hardly yet been noticed, The very 
remarkable arch-heretic David Joris, and the no less 
remarkable Henrick Niclaes, whose Fumilia Caritatis 
(Family of Love) is mentioned everywhere among the 
sects of the Reformation, have never been the object of 
special inquiries.* And yet a glance at the writings of 
H. N. and those of his antagonists will show us that it is 
of the highest importance to consider the ideas of the en- 
thusiast and the tepets of his followers somewhat closer.” 

Although it does not appear from Dr. Nippold’s 
treatise that he has read Fuller's Church History 
of Britain, ed. Brewer, tv. p.407, sqq., nor Strype’s 
Annals of the Reformation, 11. i. p. 556, &c., who 

ive a somewhat elaborate account of H. N. and 

is followers, yet his work will not be thought 
superfluous, as it gives us a list of 64 manuscripts, 
books and pamphlets, written by (mostly in a Low- 
German dialect), on and against, H. N., of which 
only a few were known to Strype and Fuller. 
And as all the works connected with this prophet 
and his sect have already long ago been called 
albis corvis rariora,t and some of them seem to be 
altogether lost, we can understand that Dr. N.’s 
task has not been trifling. 

Mr. P. A. Tiele, the conservator of the Leyden 
‘University Library—a man who, yet young, has 
already won a great reputation by his bibliogra- 
phical and historical labours—discovered two 

ears ago, in the important library (at present no 
onger existing) of Messrs. Enschedé, the celebrated 
type-founders of Haarlem, that a part of the manu- 
scripts enumerated by Dr. N. existed already in 
_ and gave in Le Bibliophile Belge, Bruxelles, 
868, pp. 121 sqq., under the heading Christophe 
Plantin et le Sectaire Mystique, Henrick Niclaes, 
an account of these editions, with some very in- 
teresting additions to Dr. Nippold’s treatise, to 


* Since Dr. Nippold’s treatise was published there has 
appeared in Holland a work entitled David Joris, Biblio- 
grafie door Dr. A. Van der Linde,’s Hage. M. Nyhoff, 
1867, 8°. 

+ Vogt, Cat, hist. criticus librorum rariorum, Ed. 4°, 
p. 487. 


which Mr. Charles Ruelens, the Conservator of 
the Brussels Library, added some other curious 
documents. 

As Mr. Tiele was of opinion that in England 
especially, where our prophet lived, and worked, 
and exercised a great influence for a long time, 
much was to be found which would throw light 
on many at present obscure points, he invited me 
to try what I could find in English libraries, in 
connection with this subject; and I was so for- 
tunate as to find in the Rev. Dr. Corrie, the Master 
of Jesus College here, a man who not only pos- 
sesses a remarkably rich collection of the works 
of H. N., but who, with great kindness, lent me 
for an indefinite period his treasures to enable me 
to make whatever investigations I should think 
necessary. His collection consists mostly of trans- 
lations into English of the treatises already men- 
tioned by Dr. Nippold under their original titles, 
But they are on that account no less valuable as 
testimonials of the esteem in which were held 
the works of a man who took a considerable part 
in the religious movements of a period for ever 
memorable in the annals of English history. Dr. 
Corrie’s collection contains, moreover, translations 
of some works of which no copy is yet known in 
the original language. 

It is the intention of Mr. Tiele and me to col- 
lect all materials we can find for an eventuak 
complete biographical account of the celebrated 
mystic. The list which I give below merely 
contains the books in the possession of Dr. Corrie, 
and three which I found in the University Library 
here. I have no doubt, however, that when the 
subject attracts the attention of librarians and 
collectors of rare and curious books, many addi- 
tions to this list will be found, and I need scarcely 
say that every scrap of information, as regards 
H. N. and his life or works, either sent to me 
directly, or through the medium of “N. & Q,,” 
will be thankfully received. 

In conclusion I wish to say that most of the 
books are published under his initials, H. N. 
Some of the English translations have, in imita- 
tion of the originals, vignettes on the first and 
last leaf, of which one represents the victory of 
the Way, Truth and Life over the World, Sia, 
and Death; above which we read, Now goeth 
the judgment over the world, &c.; wnderneath, 
Now is the Salvation, the Power and the Kingdom 
become our Gods, &e. Another vignette consists 
of acircle surrounding the words corone assimi- 
labo iudicium meum (2 Esd. vy. 42),and in the middle 
the word py’, surrounded by a glory. A third 
represents a heart in which we find a plant in 
flower, and two hands joined. Each hand holds 
scroll, on the one of which we find the wo 
Love, on the other Truth. Above, on the left-hand 
side, we read the word py, on the right 
Emmanuel, the whole being surrounded by glories, 
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clouds, and angels. A representation of these 
vignettes, as well as a more elaborate description 
of the books, is to be found in The Bookworm of 
this year, published by the well-known biblio- 
grapher J. Ph. Berjeau. 


1°, Mirabilia opera Dei: | Certaine wonderfull Works 
of | God which hapned to H. N, even from his | youth : and 
how the God of Heaven hath united | himself with him, 
and raised up his gracious | Word in him, and how he 
hath chosen | and sent him to be a Minister of | his gra- 
cious Word. | Published by Tobias a Fellow Elder with | 
H. N. in the Houshold of Love. | Translated out of 
Base Almain. | x11. & 138 pp. 4°. 

2, A Vol. in 4° containing the following tracts and 
epistles — va i 

1. Institutio puerorum. | Kinder Bericht, | Met vele | 
Goeder Lere, | Dorch H. N. vp Ryme yorordent: | &c. 
Anno 1575. | —1. Exhortatio. | De | Eerste Vorma- 
ninge | HN, | Tot syne,Kinderen, unde dem Hiisgesinne | 
der Lieften | Jesu Christi. | . . . Anno 1573. | —ur. Dicta 
HN. | Leerafftige Rede: | Also desulue van H N vth- 
gesproken, vnde vth de | Rede synes Mundes, nae- 


geschreuen | zynt. | &c.—1v. Epistolae H N. | De Vor- | 


némpste | Epistelen | H N, | Die he, dorch den hilligen 
Geist der Lieften ; am | dach gegeuen, vnde ; am meesten ; 


an de hief- | hebberen der Waerheit vnde syne Beken- | 


den, | geschreuen vnde gesendt heft. | &c, Anno 1577. | 
These epistles are each ~ with a sepa- 
rate heading, which it wil 


as will be seen by the numbers following : — 


Lieften, &c. 5. Eine korte vnde grundige Berichtinge 
van de Vorborgentheit der Lieften. c. Eine grundige 
3erichtinge, wahrinne idt Vnderscheit tusschen Godt, 
den Vader, vnde synen Sone... vorklaret wert. d. Eine 
klare Berichtinge van de Middel-werckinge Jesu Christi, 
die in dem Geiste geschiit. e. Ein Vpweckinge des 
Herten tot de Nafolginge Christi, in dem Lyden synes 
Criitzes, &c. f. Grundige Berichtinge vnde Underscheit 
der Vorstandenissen, na de Waerheit der hilliger Schrif- 
tiiren, &c. g. Ein ware Gericht edder Ordel, vth dem 


Denste der Lieften, wedder idt falsche Gericht edder | 


Ordel, vth dem Fleische, &c, A. Ein klaer Underscheit 


van de Gelatenheit vnde Vngelatenheit in dem Geiste, | 
&c. i. Van de Densten vnde Ceremonien der Christenen | 


vnde der Unchristenen, vnde van dem rechten vnde 
falschen Gebriike dersuluer, &c. & Ein Késtelicke 
Klennode der siiuerlicher Berichtingen vnde lieflicker 
Vormaningen, &c. J. Straffe wnde Vormaninge vth 
hertelycker Lieften, tor Betreckinge vnder de Gehor, 
samheit der Lieften, vnde tor Bocte vor ere Siinden, &c. 
m. Berispende Underwisinge vnde lieflicke Vormaninge, 
vth hertelicke Liefte, &c, 


Lasterer des Denstes der Lieften . + gewest, &. 
0, Eine korte Vormaninge an einen Jiinger in dem 


Denste der Lieften, &c. p. Eine hertelicke Vormaninge | 
an alle Liefhebberen der Waerheit, &c. q. Eine vnder- | 


wisende Vormaninge an de Goedtwilligen, die sich tot 


de Gehorsamheit der Lieften gantzelick iéuer-geuen, &c. | 


r. Van des Minschen Heerlickheit im Anfangk: van 
synem Affal, Dodt, &c. s. Eine lieflicke Vormaninge, 
geschreuen vnde gesendt an einem Hiisgesinne, dem 
Hiisgesinne der Lieften thoe-gedaen, &c. 
telicke Vormaninge an de yferigeste goedt-willige Herten 
to de Gerechticheit, &c. wu. Straffe ynie Berispinge der 
Hoererie, &c.—y, Terra Pacis. | Ware Getiigenisse | van 


| wood Fecit, 1656. 


be necessary to give, | 
as some of them have been published separately, | 


] n. Lieflicke Underwisingen | 
an einen Liefhebber der Waerheit, die thovohren ein | 


t. Eine her- | 


idt | Geistelick Landtschop | des Fredes | .. . . Gedriickt 
to Célln am Rein, dorch Nicliis Bohm-bargen. Anno 
M.D.LXXX. | — vi. Prophetie | des | Geistes der Lieften. | 
-. +» Anno 1573. 


The signatures run A-Z, Aa-Zz, Aaa-Lii*, 
220 ll. or 440 pp. Three engravings are found in 
this work, two of which are repeated twice or 
thrice. They are very characteristic for the style 


| of their execution, and remarkable because they 


would prove that the book was really printed 


| after 1656, for we find on one of them “ R. Gay- 


2 


This engraving, representing 
the circle with the word 7m, surrounded by 


| clouds, angels, and the symbols of the four 
| evangelists, occurs four times in the copy I have 


before me. It is pasted in thrice, but the fourth 
time it occurs, on the very last leaf of the book 


| —it is evidently the other half of sign. Iii‘. 1 


presume, therefore, that the book was printed 
in or after 1656, and that the dates 1573, 1577, 
and 1580, which occur in the book, indicate the 
time in which the first editions were printed. 
Some weeks ago my attention was called by 
Mr. Frederick Muller, the learned bookseller of 
Amsterdam, to a unique copy of a work of H. N., 
sold by him some years ago, entitled: Evangelium 
Regni. Eju Frolicke Bodeschop vam Rycke. This 
work had also an engraving of R. Gaywood, with 


| the date (Fecit) 1656, which left no doubt to 
a, Ein Roepende stemme des hilligen Geistes der | 


Mr. Muller that the book was printed in England 


| about that time. What may, however, have been 


the reason for printing at that time, in England, 
books of this kind in a Low-German dialect ? 


Ne 3. The first Epi- | stle of H. N. | A Crying-voyce 
of the holye Spirit of | Loue, wherwith all People, eauen 
out of meere Grace; ! are called and intirelie-bidden, 
through H. N., to the | true Repentaunce for their Synnes 
to the Entraunce of | the upright christian Life, and to 
the Howse of the Loue of | Jesu Christ.|.... Trans- 
lated out of Base-almayne into English.| 16 pp. 8° 
black letter. 

Ne 4, The First Epistle. | A | erying voice | of the holy 
Spirit of Loue, | wherewith all People are out of | meer 
Grace, called and bidden by H. N. to the true Repentance 
for their Sins, | &c. Printed in the yeer, 1648 | ; A-D®, 
32 ll. small 8°. Roman type. 


This ed. contains 3 other Epistles of H. N. 
with the following headings: — 


b. Ashort and pithy Instruction of the Mysterie of 
the Love; c. A groundly Instruction, wherin the 
difference betwixt God the Father, and his Son 
the Lord Jesus Christ, is declared, &c.; d. A cleer 
Instruction of the Mediation of Jesu Christ, that 
cometh to passe in the spirit, for a Reconciliation 
betwixt God and the Man. 

Ne 5. The First Epistle. | A Crying-voyce | of the holy 
Spirit of Loue, | wherwith all People are, out of | meere 
Grace; called and bidden by | H. N. to the true Repent- 
ance for thier | Sinnes, | &c, A-Ff ® except I & Ff 4, O* 
and S®, 210 ll (420 pp.), small 8°, black letter. 


This ed. contains also the translation of the 19 


other epistles of H. N. of which the original titles 
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have been given under N° 2, rv. a-u. They are 


severally headed as follows : — 


4. A short and pithy Instruction of the Mistery of 
the Loue; c. A groundly Instruction, wherin the 
Difference betwixt God, the Father, and his Sonne, 
the Lorde Jesus Christ, is declared, &c.; d. A 
cleere Instruction of the Mediation of Jesu Christ, 
&e.; e. A Stirring-up of the Heart to the Immita- 
tion or Following of Christ, in the Suffering of his 
Crosse, &c.; f. A groundly Instruction and a Dis- 
tinction of Understandings, according to the Trueth 
of the Holy Scriptures, &c.; g. A trae Judgment or 
Sentence, proceeding out of the Seruice of Loue, 
against the false Judgment of Sentence, proceeding 
out of the Flesh, &c.; A. A cleere Distinction of the 
Submission and Unsubmission in the Spirit, &c ; 
i. Of the Seruices and Ceremonyes of the Christians 
and of the Unchristians, and of the right and false 
Uce of them, &c.; &. A precious Juell of pure In- 
structions and loueing Exhortations, &c.; 1. A Re- 
buke and Exhortacion out of harty Loue, &c.; m. An 
Information and Loueing Exhortation of Reproofe, 
written and sent unto One, out of harty Loue, &c. ; 
n. Loueing Informacions vnto a Louer of the Trueth, 
which before-tyme was a Blaspheamer of the Ser- 
vice of Loue and the Ministers therof, &c.; o. A 
breefe Exhortacion vnto a Disciple in the Seruice of 
Loue, &c.; p. An harty Exhortacid vnto all Louers 
of the Trueth, &c.; g. An instructionable Exhorta- 
cion vnto the Good-willing-ones, which do wholly 
giue-ouer themselues to the Obedience of the Loue, 
&c.; r. A groundly Instructié of the Mans Glory, in 
the Beginning: of his Fall, Death, &c.; s. A loue- 
ing Exhortacion written and sent vnto an Hows- 
holde, that are ioyned to the Famyly of Loue, &c.; 
t. An harty Exhortacion vnto the most-zealous good- 
willing Hearts to the Righteousnes, &c.; u. A Chas- 
tising and Reproofe of Whoordom, &c. 


J. H. Hessets. 


Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
(To be continued.) 


CHAUCER'S “COL-FOX” AND “GATTOTHED.” 
I. “A col-foz, ful of sleigh iniquité ” 
The Nonne Prestes Tale, |. 394. 
A col-fox is a cunning fox, though Bailey ex- 
plains it as a black for. The prefix col- occurs 
again in—(1) “‘colle-tregetour” (House of Fame, 
1. 187); (2) “ col-prophet,” a false prophet; and 
(3) “ col-poyson.” 
“Whereby [ found I was the heartless hare, 
And not the beast col-prophets did declare.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, ed. Haslewood, ii. 74. 
** Col-prophet’s lying skyll.”—Jb. ii. 75. 
“ Col-prophet and cole-poyson thou art both.” 
Heywood, #p. 89 (quoted in Wright’s Prov. 
Dict.) 
K& Cole-knyf, in Townley Mysteries, may be ex- 
lained either as treacherous knife or cruel knife. 
am not aware that any satisfactory etymology 
of the prefix cél (or cole) has been given by Eng- 
lish glossary-make1 unfortunately 
omits col-for in his valuable Zarly English Dic- 
tionary. Jamieson gives “Corn. kall = cunning.” 


Stratmann 


I think however we may look for the origin of this 
prefix in a quarter where one would least expect to 
find it, that is, in the adjective cool (or cold), which 
we sometimes employ in a sense more expressive 
perhaps than elegant. In Early English authors 
we find cald or cold used in the sense of crafty, 
cruel, &c. 

“ And per watz pe kyng ka3zt wyth calde (treacherous, 

cruel) prynces.” 
Allit, Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1. 1215, 
“Calle hem alle to my cort po calde (cunning, know- 
ing) clerkkes.”— Zé. 1. 1562. 

In “colwarde and crooked dede3” (Ib. p. 42, 
1. 181) we seem to have colwarde in the sense of 
crafty, cunning, which may be identical with the 
Shetland word calwart, somewhat cold. (See Ed- 
monston’'s Etymolog. Gloss. of the Shetland and 
Orkney Dialects; Philological Society, 1866.) 

In the Troy Book (now being edited by Mr. 
Donaldson for the Early English Text Society) I 
find (p. 89, 1. 2710) cold wirdis=cruel fates; in 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, ed. Hearne, i. 131, 
cole-red occurs in the sense of cruel, cold-blooded 
counsel; but the Cotton MS. Calig. A.xi. reads colde 
red; cf. colde comfort in Nash’s Peter Penniless, ed. 
Collier, p. 11. There is written authority for 
cold poison (cold pizon), which, however, | will 
not quote. Cold prophet is more common, and 
Nares has several instances, but the following is 
from Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 78 :— 

“You may, gentleman, accompt me for a colde prophet 
thus hastely to devine of your disposition.” 

II. Lyly’s use of gagge-toothed in the sense of 
lascivious illustrates gat-tothed (Prologue to Cant. 
Tales, 1. 470.) 

“If shee be gagge-toothed, tell hir some merry jest to 
make hir laughe.”—Euphues, p. 116. 


The term seems to have been applied only to 
women : — 

“The poets were ill-advised that fained him (i. e. Pride) 
to be a leane gag-toothed beldame.”—Nash, Peter Penni- 
less, p. 31. 


As gagge-toothed appears to mean “ having teeth 
standing or projecting out (cf. dentes exerti, yag- 
teeth, or teeth standing out,” Nomenclator, 1585, 
p- 29, quoted in Halliwell’s Archaic and Provincial 
Dictionary) there is no need to suppose that gat = 
goat,* as some etymologists have suggested. It 
seems evident that a gat-toothed (or yayge-to ithed) 
mouth originally meant a coarse, sensuous mouth, 
indicative of the owner’s temperament. M. R. 


Gat is a Northern form of the word goat, for which 


Chaucer would write got or goot, as in Pro}, 1. 690, where 


a Northerner would have written ga¢, 
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BALLAD: “MY POLL AND MY PARTNER 
JOE.” 


In an anonymous work entitled Hereford Ca- 
thedral, City, and Neighbourhood : a Handbook for 
Visitors and Residents (3rd edit. Hereford, 1867,) 
the authorship of this ballad is attributed (City 
Guide, p. 93) to William Havard (born 1735, died 
1811), the son of a small shopkeeper in Hereford, 
who came to London almost penniless, and by 
industry and ability eventually obtained the posi- 
tion of a partner in the banking firm of Jones, 
Loyd, & Co. It is asserted that, besides this song, 
he contributed several nautical pieces to Dibdin’s 
collection. The writer makes these statements 
yery confidently, and without any allusion what- 
ever to the fact that for eighty years “ My Poll 
and my Partner Joe” had been universally re- 
ceived as the production of Charles Dibdin. Let 
us therefore see what Dibdin himself has to say 
on the subject. 

In 1803 appeared The Professional Life of Mr. 
Dibdin, written by himself. Together with the 


Words of Six Hundred Songs selected from his 


Works. In the second volume of this autobio- 
graphy the author, relating the several incidents 
connected with his proposed voyage to India in 


1788, speaks, amongst other things, of the neces- | 
sity for raising funds for that purpose, and of his | 
offering whatever he could for sale to assist in | 


attaining the object. He tells us he sold several 
of his compositions to music-sellers, and complains 
of the small prices he obtained for them. 
he says (p. 239) : — 

“*The Waterman,’ better known by the title of ‘My 
Poll and my Partner Joe,’ which certainly cleared the 
publisher two hundred pounds, I was compelled to sell 
for two guineas; and ‘Nothing like Grog,’ also a very 
popular song, yielded me no more than half a guinea. | 
shall here insert some of the songs I allude to.” 

Then follow thirteen ballads, amongst which 
(at p. 250) is “My Poll and my Partner Joe.” 
This is accompanied by an aquatint illustration by 
Miss Dibdin. 

Thomas Dibdin (the son of Charles) included 
the ballad in the collection of his father’s songs 
edited by him, and published by Murray in 1841, 
the subject being one of those selected for illus- 
tration by George Cruikshank. (By the bye, both 
artists, Miss Dibdin and Cruikshank, have chosen 
the same incident—the expulsion from the house 
by the outraged seaman of his faithless wife and 
partner—for their illustration, but how different 
the result!) 

I shall feel obliged if the author of the Here- 
ford handbook or any other person will state 
what proof exists of Mr. Havard’s having written 
the ballad. 
the nautical pieces which Mr. Havard contri- 
buted to Dibdin’s collection (what particular col- 
lection is meant?), and whether, seeing that he 


Thus | 


I should also like to know what are | 


survived the publication of Dibdin’s Professional 
| Life some eight years, he took any steps to assert 
| his own claim, or to deny that of Dibdin to the 
authorship of “ My Poll and my Partner Joe.” 
W. H. Husx. 


GRAY AND JUVENAL. 

A large proportion of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
will be among those who know well, and delight 
in, the exquisite Latin alcaics of Gray written at 
the Grande Chartreuse, specially the stanzas — 


“ Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum, 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas nemorumque noctem, 
Quam si repostus sub trabe citreé 
Fulgeret auro et Phidiacaé manu.” 

Many also will know the passage which appears 
to have originated the thought thus grandly and 
| beautifully expressed. There can be little doubt, 
| so far as I am aware, of its being found in the 
third satire of Juvenal, twelfth to sixteenth 
verse : — 

“Tn vallem Egeris descendimus et speluncas 

Dissimiles veris. Quanto prestantius esset 

Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas 

Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum,” 
But it was not till recently that an indirect con- 
| firmation of Gray’s use of this passage suggested 


| itself to me on observing it stated by Mr. Sim- 
| cox, in his edition of Juvenal just published by 
Messrs. Rivingtons, that “presentius” was the 
very reading for “ prestantius” adopted by 
Pithou, the great authority on the manuscript 
text of Juvenal. Mr. Simcox alludes to this both 
in his introduction (p. xxiv.) and in a note on the 
passage, though he adopts “ preestantius ” as cor- 
| rect. At the same time Gray would no doubt 
have been aware of the general application of the 
word “ preesens ” in regard to divinity, as referred 
to by the editor just quoted in Virgil’s Ec. i. 2, 
and Georg. i. 10. 
While I have my pen in hand, may I ask 
whether any reader of “ N. & Q.” could tell us 
anything more explicit about the manuscript of 
Juvenal once at Buda, but now, according to Mr. 
Simcox (int., p. xxi.), “ said to be at Monte Pes- 
salo” ? Francis TRENCH. 
Islip Rectory. 
SHAKESPEARE: SQuELE oF CoTswoLD.— 
“There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, 
and black George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man; you had not four such swinge- 
bucklers in all the inns of court again.”—King Henry IV. 
art IT. Act IIL. Se. 2. 
So says Justice Shallow. In the few editions I 
| have been able to consult no attempt is made to 
| identify any of these worthies, and I am not versed 
in the multitude of commentaries. But I recently 
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became the owner of a folio copy of Sir Walter | 
Ralegh’s Historie of the World (1614), containing | 
many marginalia of a most miscellaneous character, | 
from which I give four extracts : — 

“ Shunne St Anthony Hintons & St George Greenfeilds | 
company. Pain Fisher, Squeal of Cotsall, my lord Neddy | 
are needy company, good onely one for another.”—i, 61. 

“Sr Vmphry Styles, S* Vmphry Foster, S* Cornelius 
Farmedo, My lord Nouall, S* Arthur Smythea, Mt Wealch, 
Arthur Jack Walker's man, sett all these upon Will | 
Smythea, Squeal of Cotsall, James Walker, Will Killen- 
try, Vincent de la Barre, & Frauncis Paulmes. My lord 
Neddy Paulatt.”—i. 152. 

“ Mr Squeal of Cotsall marryeth Poor Freeman's daugh- | 
ter.”—ii. 343. | 
“Shunne Payn Fisher absolutely, Squeal of Cotsall re- 
solutely,”— ii. 450. | 

Several previous owners have inscribed their 
names in the book, but the following seems to be 
the earliest : — 

“John Knapton of Kyneton in y* County of Warwick, 
Fjus Liber Anno Dom. 1709. 

From the circumstances alluded to in the MS. 
notes, as well as from the handwriting, I conclude 
they were written about 1635-1640, Cotswold 
in the passage cited is variously printed Cotsole 
and Cotsald, and Shakespeare has elsewhere Cot- 
sall, W. C. B. 


Aw Error rn Crass Rosrnson’s “ Diary.” — 
Crabb Robinson in his Diary, November 24, 1823 
(ii. 260), has fallen into a singular error, which it 
is almost as singular to find that the editor has 
overlooked. It may be worth, perhaps, a correc- 
tion in “N.&Q.” Robinson is teoddine the trial 
of “ one of Carlile’s men” in the King’s Bench for 
blasphemy, and narrating how a barrister named 
French spoke in mitigation : — 

** My Lord,’ he said,‘ you cannot punish this man, 
now that blasphemy is justified by Act of Parliament.’ 
This roused Lord Ellenborough: ‘That cannot be, Mr. 
French.’ ‘Why, my Lord, the late Bill repealing the 

malties on denying the Trinity justify blasphemy.’ 
This was a very sore subject to Lord Elienborough, on 
account of the imputed heterodoxy of the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, his father.” 

Thus writes the diarist of an occurrence which 
he may be supposed to have witnessed; yet, as | 
a matter of fact, Lord Ellenborough had retired | 
from the bench just five years before, and was 
indeed dead, while the Chief Justice at this time 
was Abbott, afterwards Lord Tenterden. 

C. T. B. 

LARKING oR PRAcTICcAL Joxrna.—Is the follow- 
ing stowy an exception, or can other examples be 
quoted ? — 

“ ... Or as when the two gentlemen, strangers to the 
wonderous wit of the place, are cracking a bottle together 
at some inn or tavern at Salisbury, if the great doody 
who acts the part of a madman, as well as some of his 
setters-on do that of a fool, should rattle his chains, and 
dreadfully hum forth the grumbling catch along the gal- 
lery; the frighted strangers stand aghast, scared at the 
horrid sound, they seek some place of shelter from the | 


| 





approaching danger, and if the well-barred windows did 
admit their exit, would venture their necks to escape the 
threatening fury now coming upon them.”—Fielding, 
History of a Foundling, 1749, book vi. chap. 9. 

W. P. 


Stacr Coacnu TRAVELLING circa 1820: — 
The Ampire, 
New §& Elegant Sight Post Coach 


Jo LONDON, every Afternoon, at One o'clock, 
(only four insides) from the 


SARACEN’S HEAD INN, 


DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND ARRIVES AT THE 


A 


Saracen’s Head Inn, Snow-hill, and Golden Cross, Charing-croas, 
LONDON, the next Evening; only one night on the road. 


Time to arrive. | 


Time allowed. 
Miles. 


| 
2 13 

} 

| 


hem. 
25 
2 45 
1 55 
1 35 
25 
30 


At Warrington 
Brereton Green 
Newcastle, 

Sandon ....... 

Supper and off 

| At Bruerton 
Litchfield 

| 5 | Change Coaches and off 


22 
14 
13 


‘oyistnbaed pensn 


J19q} pawns) puv uvUIGoROD oy} OALT 03 jou poysanb 


At Tamworth 
Atherston..... 
Lutterworth ... 

Breakfast and off 

At Welford 
Northampton 
Lethbury 


ay A[j0J178 JOU ST OUT, OAOQE O43 JI—"970AT 
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Dunstable.... 
84 | 


Dinner and off, 
At Colney 
London 


-o1 Ape 
-1090) 4 


45 


| 


8 1 
19 | 2 35 
To arrive at Loxnos at 45 minutes past7 o'clock precisely. 


The above is the copy of a printed card, with- 
out date, but which, from the circumstances under 
which I found it, is probably of about 1820. On 
the back of the card is a copperplate map of the 
line of road traversed by Zhe Umpire, including 
the neighbouring roads. Joun W. Bone. 

Lavpayvm.—The curious diary of John Man- 


ningham in the British Museum (Harl. MS. 
No. 5353) has lately been ably edited from the 


| original manuscript by Mr. John Bruce, and pre- 
| sented to the Camden Society by its president, 


Sir William Tite. It embraces the year 1602, 


| terminating with the month of April, 1603, and 
| contains much novel and interesting matter. 


At 
p. 46 we are made acquainted with the first in- 


| troduction of laudanum into England, which, ac- 


cording to the diarist, was used as the chloroform 
of that time :— 

“There is a certaine kinde of compound called Lauda- 
num, Which may be had at Dr. Turner's, appothecary, m 
Bishopgate Streate, the virtue of it is very soueraigne 
to mitigate anie payne ; it will for a tyme lay & man 
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a sweete trans, as Dr. Parry told me he tried in a feuer, | 


and his sister Mrs, ‘Turner in hir childbirth.” 
H. A, Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath, 

Atnert Suitn’s Ascent oF Mont Branc.— 
There is no mention of Kean in the list of ascen- 
sionists of Mont Blanc. as given in the Guide 
Itinéraive of 1857, by Venance Payot, which is 
said to be copied from the official book at Cha- 
mouni. 


wherein English names are given in very remark- 
able forms. 


Of the 107 ascensionists between 1786 and 1856 | 
Those who went up on Aug. 13, | 
1851, all classified “ Anglais,” are stated to have 

been “Smith (Albert), Ch. G. Hoy, Philips, | 
Tackeville Honor, Wensithait (G. M.).” I believe | 


72 were British. 


Tackeville Honor was the Honorable Sackville 
West, but I cannot imagine who the gentleman 


was who bore the remarkable name of Wensithait. | 


Among others who were “ Anglais” I find — 
“13. Undreti, Capitaine 12 aoiit, 1818. 
27. Pedwel_ .. ° 23 aoiit, 1837. 
60. Alpedecolatt ° 8 juill. 1852. 
68. Enslechndwom 16 aofit, 1854. 
73. Richowor, N.B. . 2 sep. 1854, 
79. Lanuhard . - 15 id. 1854, 
89, Eirslacehndzous, M. » 18 id. 1854. 
92, Comthor Buleman . 380 aoit, 1855. 
95. Thabolaman ° - 12 id. 1855.” 
Henry F.. Ponsonsy. 


Journatistic History.—I have for some years | 


taken an English provincial newspaper, not only 
because it is one of the best, but for its weekly 
letter from Paris, which is always well written 
and abounds with facts wholly unknown in 
France. I have just met with a bit of history 
which I think is among the “ things not generally 
known” in England. The writer is trying to 
persuade the emperor to respect the new liberty 
of the press, and to proceed against calumniators 
by civil action. 

About the end of the last century, when George 
IIT. recovered his senses, the Gentleman Advertiser 
stated that the king had not only been neglected 
(trés mal soigné), but that his life had been en- 
dangered by the physicians, who were Pitt’s 
friends, Pitt was enraged and determined to 
suppress the paper, but the king refused. He sent 
for his physicians, told them that he had confi- 
dence in their words, and asked them if they would 
again sign the bulletins which stated that his 
life had never been in danger. They replied 
‘W illingly ” (des deux mains). “Very well,” 
said he, “you know the laws against defamation, 
and you ought not to let them fall into desuetude ; 
and do not forget those papers which have copied 
the Gentleman Advertiser.” 

So far I have slightly compressed the story, 
but must give the rest in the author’s words:— 


This work was recommended to my no- | 
tice by Albert Smith on account of this list, | 


| its own blood ? 


“Thackeray, l'illustre Thackeray, de qui je tiens l'anec- 
dote, ajoutait que le Gentleman- Advertiser avait été con- 
damné, haut la main, a 1,000 livres d'amende envers les 
médecins, et les journaux reproducteurs & 500 livres 
chacun; que depuis oneques on n’avait lu feuille quel- 
conque s‘aventurant dans des détails mensongers sur la 
santé du roi.” 

The article is signed “ Paris, Octobre 14, 1869.” 
Paris is the name of the paper of which M. 
Henry de Péne is the editor. FItzroPKINs. 

Beauvais, Oct. 15. 


Queries. 


DOES THE PELICAN FEED ITS YOUNG 
ITS BLOOD? 

From recent researches it appears that there 
may be, after all, a substratum of fact underlying 
| what has been hitherto regarded, save by theo- 
logians and ecclesiastical decorators, as an almost 
groundless myth. 

Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent of the gardens 
of the Zoological Society, at the conclusion of an 
interesting paper (which appears in the first part 
of the Proceedings of the above society for the 
a year) upon a peculiar habit of the male 

iorn-bill, viz. the feeding of his incubating mate, 
during her forced imprisonment, with fruits in- 
closed in a kind of bag formed by a secretion 
from the lining of his marital gizzard, proceeds to 


WITII 


| describe a somewhat similar habit of the flamingo. 


Some specimens of this bird were kept in the 
same aviary with the cariamas (a South American 
stork); and the latter, as is their wont, often 
turned up their bills and uttered discordant cries. 
Thereupon the flamingoes, probably on the assump- 
tion that hunger was the cause of these utter- 
ances, held their heads over the gaping mouths of 


| the storks, and ejected into them a glutinous fluid 
| resembling blood. 


This was found, on micro- 
scopical examination, to contain numerous blood- 


cells, 

“ Have we here,” says Mr. Bartlett, “ an explanation 
of the old story of the pelican feeding its young with 
I think we have ; for the flamingo was, 

and is still, found plentifally in the country alluded to ; 
and it may be that, in the translation, the habit of one 
bird has been transformed to the other. At any rate, I 
have no doubt that the flamingo feeds its young by dis- 
gorging its food, as shown by the bloody secretion that I 
find ejected by these birds in their endeavours to feed the 
craving cariamas. This habit has been observed and 
remarked upon, and has doubtless led to what we have so 
long considered a fable. I have vet to learn if the same 
power may not exist in the pelicans, and perhaps in other 
birds, of supplying nutriment to their young by these 
means.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the course of his ob- 
servations upon the traditional figure of the pelican 
(Pseudodoxia epidemica, book v. chap. i.), with 
reference to the Egyptian hieroglyphic of this 

| bird—an emblem of folly, by the way, in that it 
| J 
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was reputed to take but small care of its eggs— 
quotes the following from one Pierius:— 

“Sed quod pelicanum (ut etiam aliis plerisque per- 
guasum est) rostro pectus dissecantem pingunt, ita ut 
suo sanguine filios alat, ab Xgyptiorum historia valde 
alienum est, illi enim vulturem tantim id facere tra- 
diderunt,” 

I am not aware that the vulture has been seen 
to exercise a habit like that recorded of the fla- 
mingo by Mr. Bartlett. 

Aristotle’s remarks upon pelicans are very brief, 
and are scattered through his Historia Animalium. 
Hé makes no reference to the habit which is the 
subject of this note. J. C. Gatton, F.L.S. 

New University Club. 


J. Syer Bristow (of Eusmere Hill, Hants) is 
author of five volumes of Poems, published in 
1853. Can any of your readers give me the date 
of his death ? Some of his poems appear to have 
been written in the early part of this century. 

R. Lyewts. 


BaRKSDALE (CLEMENT), Henry SMITH AnD 
Grorer Witner.—I shall be much obliged by 
references to any libraries wherein any of the 
following books and tractates may be consulted, 
or for (short) loan of any of them :— 

(1) Barxspate (C.)—Epigrammata Sacra Selecta, 
cum Anglicé Versione. Sacred Epigrams Englished. 
London, Printed for John Barksdale, Bookseller in Ciren- 
cester, 1682. 12°. *,* A copy was soldin Mr. Corser’s 
Library-Sale. 

(II.) Smirn (Henery).—Ivrisprvdentie Medicine et 
Theologiw Dialogvs dvicis, Authore H, Smith, Theologo. 
Londini, excudebat I. Danter, impensis, Thoma Maw. 
1592. 16mo. *,* Given as above in Mr, Hazlitt’s Hand- 
book. 

(III.) Georce Wirner.—[The numbers are from 
Mr. Hazlitt’s Hand -book, abridged titles. } 

1. Mercurius Rusticus; or, a Countrey 
1643, Ne 23. 
2. Majesty in Misery: an Imploration to the King 
of Kings. 1648. Ne 40, 
3. The Tired Petitioner. 1648. Ne 43, 
4. Verses presented to several Members of the House 
of Commons. 1648, Ne 44. 
The True State of the Case betwixt the King and 
Parliament. N.d. Ne 45. 
. The Prophetical Trumpeter sounding an Allarum 
to Britaine. N.d. Ne 46. 
A Thankfull Retribution. 1649. 
. Respublica Anglicana; or, The 
Parliament. 1650. Ne 
. A Letter tothe Honourable Sir John Danvers, Knt. 
Ne 52. 
. A Timelie Caution, 1652. Ne 54. 
. The Modern Statesman. 1654. Noe 
2. A Cause allegorically stated. 1657, Ne 62. 
. Address given to Richard Cromwell. N. d. 
. A Declaration in the Person of O. Cromwell. 
Ne 65. 


Messe nger. 


Ne 48, 


Historie of the 


ou. 
N. d. 
57. 


Ne 64. 
N.d. 


. Address to the Members of Parliament in their 


Single Capacities, 1657. N° 66. 
. A private Address for the 34 of September. 
Ne 69. 


7. The Sinner’s Confession. 


1658. 


1658-9. Ne 70. 
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18. Vaticinia Poetica; or rather a Fragment of some 
1666. Ne 92. 
19. Vox Vulgi. Being a Welcome Home from the 
Counties, &c. N.d, Ne 93. 
20. Gemitus de Carcere nantes; or, Prison Sighs and 
Supports, &e. 1684. Ne 95. 

No. 6 is probably a reprint of a rortion of 
Britain's Remembrances (1628). No.7 may prove 
to be his Carmen Eucharisticon (1649), No. 17 
his Three Private Meditations, No. 18 as No. 6, 
and No. 20 his Improvement of Imprisonment 
(1661). No.8 is said to be in the British Mu- 
seum Library, but I could not find it there.* 

Having now secured personally and by favour 
of fellow book-lovers the whole of the writings 
of Wither except the above, I am extremely 
desirous to have access to them in order that my 
calculations and preliminary arrangements may be 
made for a complete and worthy edition, prose 
and verse, of the works of George Wither—a too 
long delayed desideratum, that I hope to supply 
in my Fuller Worthies’ Library. 

(Rev.) A. B. Grosarr. 

St. George's, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

The Replies to these Queries should be forwarded 
direct to Mr, Grosart. | 


*resages, 


Brack Cow's Mirx.—In an article in Cham- 
Journal of May 13, 1869, called “The 
Revolutionised Trade,” a writer says : — 

“One very curious fact, however, must be borne in 
mind—the milk from a black cow is bluer than that of 
any other cow. The reader may perhaps smile incredu- 
lously on reading this, but it is true nevertheless, and can 
no more be accounted for than the equally puzzling fact 
that all white cats are deaf.” 


be 3's 


The “ equally puzzling fact” is a fiction. How 
about the black cow’s milk ? Sr. SwItHr. 


RaneELacu Berwicx.—I have a portrait, size of 
life, of a gentleman with a powdered wig. On 
the back of the canvas are inscribed distinctly 
these words: “ Ranelagh Berwick, after Eccard, 
1745.” Can anybody tell me anything about the 
person portrayed ? A. R. 

DERIVATION oF GLEN.—Will any of your con- 
tributors kindly help me to some explanation 
concerning the derivation of the word Glen so 
frequently met with in topography of Scotland? 
such names as Glenbucket, Glenogilvy, Glen- 

| eagles, Glenling, Glengill, Glenroy, Finglen, &. 
This prefix or affix, as the case may be, is usually 
| assumed to be Keltic. I confess to some scepl- 
| cism in regard to what is usually accepted a3 
Keltic, and shall be glad to have this explained 
| from the Teutonic point of view. Q. B. C. 


Lapy Hearp.—Can any reader of “N. & Q. 
kindly inform me what has become of Lady 
Heard’s portrait? She was wife of Sir Isaac 


| [* It is entered in the old Catalogue u der the word 
“Parliament.” The press mark 1093, c. 25.—Eb.] 
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Heard, Garter King at Arms, and the picture 

used to be in Heralds’ College. I should also 

like to know if there be any of her descendants 

now living. Her first husband was Capt. Ochter- 

lony, 2 ship-master. Any particulars of this lady 

would be gladly received by H. A. Barnsriner. 
94, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Pire Hyactntue.—I am searching for speci- 
mens of Pére Hyacinthe’s style. Of his conférent es 
at Notre Dame shorthand notes of 1866 (Za 
Famille) and 1867 (The Church and Society) have 
been published, but I think in an emasculated 
form. Of the 1864, 1865, and 1868 conférences 
nothing is known. 

Can any of your correspondents tell me in what 
French papers I shall find any notes of those con- 


férences, or give me any information likely to be 


of service to me?’ J. FULLER. 


LABOURING UNDER A Mistake. — When and 
under what circumstances was this expression first 
used? If I say to a servant, “ Go and walk in 
the garden,” and his hearing being not very acute, 
he misunderstands me to have said “ Go and dig 
in the garden,” and he accordingly goes and works 
for an hour, he may well say afterwards he was 
“labouring under a mistake.” But the expres- 
sion is now continually used where no labour is 
implied; er. gr. 1 have just read in a newspaper 
the excuse of a guardian for not attending a cer- 
tain meeting, that he was “ labouring under a 
mistake ” as to the time of the meeting. 

m Ve 

Larce Parer Copres or Booxs.—There is an 
old rule that, in distributing the margin of large 
paper copies, the space of the fore-edge and tail 
should be exactly twice the width of that at the 
back and head of the page. Iapprehend that this 
rule was made to allow the book to be cut by the 
binder to match any size, not less than the small 
paper, without spoiling the volume. In vellum 
copies, the large outside margin was left for the 
illuminator. Every lover of a handsome book 
delights in a “rivulet of print in a meadow of 
margin,” but it is offensive to the eye to have the 
page-matter driven into a corner, as if from the 
printer's necessitous want of chases and Surniture. 
What is the most approved modern method of 
distributing the margin of large paper copies of 
books ? U.O.N 


Parcertine, on PrasteR Worxk.—Where can 
_find information about fine examples of this 
kind of work? I know the house at Ipswich, and 
the remarks in Parker's Glossary of Architecture. 
Joun Piaeort, Jun. 


Oto Pewrrr.—Can any correspondent tell me | 


how to determine the date of old pewter? What 
18 the best method of cleaning it when very much 
encrusted with dirt ? G. W. M. 
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Provers.—“ A pin a day is a groat a year.’ 
Did this proverb originate when pins were much 
more costly than now, or is it a saying of modern 
invention ? G. W. M. 


RACHEL WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN. — In 
the book of Jeremiah (xxxi. 15), the prophet 
describes the Jewish nation mourning over their 
several captivities under the resemblance of a 
mother lamenting over her dead children. This 
passage has just suggested to me the very in- 
teresting question—Had Jeremiah read the Ziad, 
and may not the simile have been taken from the 
story of Niobe? E. V. 

THe Reeicrpes In Derr. —The regicides 
Okey, Barkstead, and Downing, who had made 
their escape to the Netherlands, were seized in an 
alehouse at Delft, and sent back to England to 
undergo the penalties of high treason. Sir George 
Downing was their captor. I was at Delft a few 
days since, and endeavoured to learn in what ale- 
house this event took place, but was not success- 
ful. Probably you have readers in that beautiful 
old town who could enlighten me. If the spot 
be known, I am anxious to visit it when I next 
take a stroll in the Low Countries. 

EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Scottiso Reeatra.—Are the crowns shown in 
Edinburgh Castle the crowns which James V. 
caused to be made for himself and his second 
queen out of the gold got from the Crawford muir 
mines ? A, Falconer, 

West Herrington. 


Srnzrntnex.—The derivation is wanted of this 
surname occurring in North Staffordshire. 
J. L. C. 


FAMItiges or STRELLEY AND VAvYASOUR.—There 
seems but little doubt that the following three 
statements refer to one marriage. Can any cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” say which, if any, is 
the correct version ?—(1) Dr. Thoroton’s History 
of Nottinghamshire states that Sir Robert Strelley, 
of Strelley in Nottinghamshire, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of William le Vava- 
sour of Shipley in Derbyshire ; (2) Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Peerage affirms that Sir Thomas Strelley 
of Nottinghamshire married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Walter le Vavasour, who was sum- 
moned to Parliament as a baron, July 26, 1313; 
(3) Burke’s Commoners states that Sir Robert 
Strelley of Nottinghamshire married Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Robert, second Baron 
Vavasour, eldest son of Sir William le Vavasour 
of Haslewood in Yorkshire, who was summoned 
to Parliament as a baron from 1298 to 13812. 

Lupvs, 


Sworp or tHE Brack Prince. —This disap- 
| peared from the tomb in Canterbury Cathedral 
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during the civil wars, and a paper in The Reli- 
quary of January last by Mr. Thomas Gibbons 
contains what appears a clue to its whereabouts. 
The subject of the paper in question is the bio- 


graphy of Thomas Barritt, the antiquary of Man- | 


chester, who had in his possession an ancient 
sword, which seems to have been the one stolen 
from Canterbury. I should like to know where 
this sword is at the present time, and also if the 
facts related in The Reliquary are known to Can- 
terbury antiquaries. The article in question 
contains a letter from “Os. Beauvoir, Master of 


Innocents’ day, during the preceding week of the presen. 
tation of the petition for “ an accommodation of peace,” 
Fuller preached a sermon at the Savoy from St. Matthew, 
v. 9, “ Blessed are the peace-makers,” in which he for. 
cibly exposed the unchristian character of war, its oppo- 
sition to the spirit of prayer, faith, and obedience, } 


Vambrace.—Was the vambrace that piece of 
armour that defended the whole arm from shoulder 


| to wrist, or from elbow to wrist; or again, from 


the King’s School,” in answer to a letter written | 
by Barritt to the Rev. Mr. Gostling of Canter- | 


bury, asking his opinion on the sword. 


The son | 


of Mr. Gostling seems to have asked Mr. Beau- | 


voir to answer the letter written to his father, 
who at the time (1778) had been dead two years.* 
Groree Bepo. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Grorer Vincent.—This clever landscape and 
marine painter, who might have rivalled some of 
the first of the 


ainters of his day, died young, | 


in debt and difficulties, about thirty-five years | 


since. He left a widow, who afterwards married, 
at Kentish Town, a Dr. Cunoni. 


some, both in that neighbourhood and at Norwich, 


There must be | 


still surviving who read “N. & Q.” and might | 


afford information as to the date and place of 


Vincent's birth and death, with other particulars | 


which would assist me in some record of a painter 

whose works will surely not leave his name in 

obscurity. 8S. R 
Kensington. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dr. Thomas Fvtrer.—Was it customary to 
give a B.D. the honorary title of Doctor by anti- 
cipation, honoris causé? The writer had a sight 


lately of a rare petition from Westminster and 


the parishes of St. Clement Danes and St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, in fayour of “an accommodation of 
peace.” “ Dr, Fuller,” with three others, is therein 
stated to have presented it to the king at Oxford 
on Jan. 7, 1642-3. Could this have been the 
famous church historian, Thomas Fuller, who did 
not receive his degree of D.D. until 1661 ? 
Ba. 

By the University 
subscriptions it appears that Thomas Fuller took the 
degree of B.D. on the 11th of June, 1635. About 1641 
he left Broad-Windsor for London, and was chosen by 
the Master and Brotherhood of the Savoy to accept the 
lectureship at their church of St. } con- 
tinued for about two years, until compelled by the dis- 
tractions of that period to take refuge in Oxford. Upon 


[This was the Church historian, 


fary, where he 


ist §. i. 


. This famed sword is noticed in “N, & Q.” 
183. } 


shoulder to elbow? I have been trying for some 
time to find out, and shall be much obliged to 
any correspondent who will inform me. 
NEPHRITE. 
[ Vambrace, from the French avant-bras, is that part of 
plate-armour which extended from the elbow to the wrist. 


| At first half a vambrace covering only the outside of the 
| forearm, was buckled upon the sleeve of the hauberk, or 


fastened to hinges on the rings of the mail. Afterwards 
it was a complete tube with two hinges inside, and a 
spring or clasp on the outside. A deed of Henry V., 
King of England, in the second volume of the His, 
Harcur. shows how early was the custom of arming oné 
arm differently from the other, and a seal of Edward IIT. 
seems to carry it back still farther.—Meyrick’s Ancient 
Armour, vol. iii. Glossary. 


Grorce Fox.—The date of the death of the 
founder of the Friends or Quakers is left in doubt 
by the conflicting information afforded in the fol- 
lowing works of reference. It is given as follows: 
The English Cyclopedia, following Sewell’s His 
tory of the Quakers, January 13, 1691; Encye. 
Britt., January 16, 1690; Timbs’s Curiosities of 
London, quoting the title-page and text of Fox's 
Journal (published 1694) “13th of the 11th month, 
1690,” No allowance for the differences of old 
and new style will reconcile these discrepancies. 
Can your readers fix the date accurately ? 

; W. C. J. 

[According to A Memoir of George Fox, Lond, 1839, 
and the seventh edition of George Fox's Journal, edited 
by Wilson Armistead, 1852, the founder of the Quakers 
died on the 13th of the eleventh month, 1690, that is, on 
January 13, 1690-1. Before 1752, the Quakers reckoned 
their year from the 25th of March, which they called the 
first month, and January the eleventh. The Rev. John 
Selby Watson in his Life of George For, Lond. 1860, 
has erroneously given Fox's death according to the new 
style, Nov. 13, 1690. 

Tue Prep Prrer or Hametn.—Having read 
Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
(8vo, 1868), noticing this story, 1 am disappointed 
at no satisfactory solution being given of it. Some 
extraordinary event, I consider, must have oc- 
curred to render the insertion of the date a neces- 
sity in legal documents, I am informed the 
practice is continued to the present day. Brown- 
ing, in his verses on the tale, gives the date July 
1376; but one of the inscriptions referred to 
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by Gould records June 26, 1284. Can I be re- 
ferred to any historian for a further account ? 
W. FP. 

[The Brothers Grimm, in their remarkable collection 
of Deutsche Sagen (band i. s. 330, No. 244), cite a long 
list of authorities on this subject; and after showing 
that June 26—by some June 22—is stated as the day on 
which the event occurred, quote the following inscription 


preserved in the Town Hall :— 


“Tm Iahr 1284 na Christi gebort 
tho Hamel worden uthgevort 
hundert und dreisstg Kinder dasulvest 
dorch Einen Piper under den Képpen verlorn geborn.” 

According to Grimm a medal was struck to commemo- 
rate the event. Our correspondent wiil find a brief and 
quaint version of the story in Howell’s Familiar Letters, 
book i. sect. 6, let. 49. ] 

CaamsBer or Lonpon.—This chamber was in 
existence prior to the establishment of the Bank 
of England in 1694. Its credit was as undoubted 
as the bank of Amsterdam. What was the object 


of this chamber? Was it a banking-house ? Who | 


were its directors, and when did it cease ? 
L. W. 

{The Chamber of London has existed from the earliest 
times, and the appointment of its principal officer was 
anciently vested in the crown: hence it was called by 
our early sovereigns “Our Chamber of London.” Exd- 
ward II., by his letters patent dated June 8, 1319, gives 
the citizens the power to elect their own Chamberlain; 
this was confirmed by Edward III. May 26, 1341. This 
officer, as City treasurer, collected all maritime customs 
and duties now appropriated to the Chamber of London, 
and was formerly the medium through whom our sover- 
eigns borrowed money from the citizens for their regal 


necessities; in fact he was considered the Banker to the | 


Gourt.] 


JULIANA THE AncHoRITE.—I have a little 
32mo book, entitled Reflections of Julian, an An- 
chorite of Norwich, a.p. 1326 . Bradford, 
1843, pp. 37. From Wood (Ath. Owon, ed. by 
Bliss, iii. 1015), I find that Hugh Paulin de 
Cressy, sometimes called Serinus, published — 

“Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love shewed to a De- 
vout Servant of Our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an 
Anchorite in Norwich ” . « London, 1670. 

_ Where shall I find further particulars of this 
pious hermit? The book in my hands is dedi- 
cated to “ William Bowie, Esq., ie by the 
editor, M. A. B. B.” Is it a new translation or a 
reprint of De Cressy’s publication ? 

W.E. A.A. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

[The original editor of Mother Juliana was Hugh 
Paulin Cressy, who published it in 1670, and dedicated it 
to Lady Blount of Sodington. In his address to the 
reader, he states : “ I was desirous to have told thee some- 
what of the happy virgin, the compiler of these Revelations ; 
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but after all the search I could make, I could not discover 
anything touching her, more than what she ogcasionally 
sprinkles in the book itself.” The best edition of this 
work is that reprinted by J. S. Crossley of Leicester in 
1843, with a preface by G. H. Parker of Groby. Consult 


| “N. & Q.” 34 §, x. 111, 137.] 


Krapotton Toxens.—Can any one oblige me 
with a notice of tradesmen’s tokens of Kimbolton, 
Hunts? Is any list of these tokens in the British 
Museum published ? T. P. Fernie. 

Kimbolton, 

[The following two are given in Boyne’s Tokens, 
p. 118: —“ 0. losiah. King=1656. 2. of Kimbolton= 
I. A. K.” (2.) O. Iohn. Wollaston=Three cloves (the 
Grocers’ Arms), 2. In. Kimbolton=I. W.” They are 
farthings, All the tokens deposited in the British Muscum 
to the year 1858 are described in Mr. Boyne’s valuable 
work, | 


Replies. 
BENEDICTIONAL QUERIES. 
(4° S. iv. 294.) 

The Benedictional spoken of by J.C. J. appears 
to belong to that class, of which Mr. Maskets 
says that they were occasionally to be understood 
rather as Pontificals, of which he gives some 
instances in his Dissertation on Service Books, 


‘P exxix. The only exclusive Benedictionals 


cnown are that of St. CEthelwold, in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire, and another in 


| the library at Rouen, said to have belonged to 


Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1052. Other 
Benedictionals are contained in Pontificals. 

But inquiry is made by J. C. J. about the lives 
and dates of certain saints, which occur in a litany 
of an early Benedictional, probably of the eleventh 
or twelfth century. These I will take in the 
order in which he mentions them, and give what 
information I can upon them. 

St. Alfeah.—Of this saint I can find no account. 

St. Berhtinus.—This, no doubt, is St. Bertin, 
abbot, who died in 709, and is honoured on 
Sept. 3. See his Life in Alban Butler on that 
day. 

St. Byrinus is the celebrated St. Birinus, the 
apostle of the West Saxons, Bishop of Dorchester, 
in Oxfordshire. He died about the year 650, and 
his feast is on Dec. 3. 

St. Judocus, Jodoc, or Josze, was a hermit in 
France, who died in 660, and his Life is given by 
Alban Butler, on Dee. 15. . 

St. Athulf.—Of this saint I can give no account. 

St. Petrocus. This is St. Petrock, a Cornish 
saint, Abbot of Padstow in the sixth century. 
His feast is June 4; or another St. Patrock, a 
bishop in Cornwall in the ninth century, whose 
feast is kept on the same day. See their Lives in 
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Britannia Sancta (vol. i.), and in Alban Butler, 
June 4. 

St. Etheldrytha is the same as St. Actheldryda 
Etheldreda, Ediltrude, or Audry, Abbess of Ely, 
who died June 23, 679, on which her festival is 
kept. Full accounts of her will be found in Chal- 
loner and Alban Butler. 

St. Eor menhild, or Ermenilda, was daughter of 
Earcombercht and his queen St. Sexburga, and 
married to Wulfere, King of the Mercians. On his 
death, she became a nun at Ely under her mother 
the abbess, St. Sexburga; and when she died, 
succeeded her as abbess, and is honoured on Feb- 
ruary 13. She died about 678. Her Life may 
be seen in Capgrave. 

St. Gigelflaed is otherwise called Edelfled and 
Elfieda. She was daughter of Oswyn, King of 
the Northumbrians, educated by St. Hilda, and 
subsequently abbess of a nunnery, which she 
founded at Strenshalt. She died about 670, and 
her feast is on February 8. See St. Bede, In- 
gulph and Rosweyd. 

St. Sativola, or Sidwell, was a lady of noble 
arentage in the eighth century. According to 
zeland, her father was called Benna. Her step- 
mother, envious of her possessions, employed a 
mower to behead her at a well near Exeter. Her 
feast is on May 17, but no regular biography of 
her is to be found. 

I hope these brief notices will be acceptable: 
longer ones would be unsuitable to the pages of 


“N. & Q.” F. C. H. 


lfeah is perhaps the same as Ailbe, Albée, or 
Helve (so I observe the name given in French). 
He was Bishop of Emly in Ireland, successor of 
St. Patrick, and died towards 527. I find a very 
extravagant legend concerning him. ‘Two lions 
killed and devoured two of the king’s horses. At 
the king’s solicitation, the saint restored the horses 
to life; and then, in order that the lions might 
not go away empty, he prayed for a hundred 
horses, which forthwith issued out of a cloud, 
and were chased by the lions to their lair. 

Berhtinus is apparently Bertin (in French). The 
veneration of this sainted abbot was established at 
St. Omer in the eighth century. He was a native 
of Constance, and went with two companions to 
St. Audemer at Thérouenne, under whose auspices 
he founded a convent in honour of St. Peter. 

Byrinus seems to have been a saint of great 
celebrity in this country. I recollect seeing him 
once designated as “Spes Anglorum” in an old 
litany. He was a missionary, who converted the 
West Saxons and their king Cynegisil. 

Judocus, or Josse, appears to be the same saint 
whom [I find recorded as Jodocus. He was son 
of Judabel, King of Brittany. His elder brother, 
also named Judabel, succeeded to the throne in 
the days of Dagobert, King of France (628-38). 


[4% S. IV. Ocr. 30, 8g, 
Judabel eventually wished to retire toa monas- 
tery, and to leave his kingdom to Jodocus. The 
latter, however, entertaining a similar wish for 
himself, made off to Paris, and afterwards to g 
savage solitude. Hemon, the prince of the 
country, persuaded him to defer his eremitical 
resolve; meanwhile, Jodocus studied literature, 
and was ordained a priest. His fame as a saint 
and miracle-worker soon spread abroad; and ul- 
timately he removed to another solitude, and 
founded a chureh to St. Martin, and afterwards, 
on the sea-coast, two oratories to St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Not long before his death, he visited 
Rome at the request of the beatified pope Martin, 
Among several miracles recorded of him in the 
enlarged Gulden Legend, the most noticeable per- 
haps is that which concerns his corpse. This 
remained undecayed for forty years; the nails, 
hair, and beard growing, and being cut periodi- 
cally. Jodocus had so far remembered his royal 
birth as to order that no candles save of war 
should burn in his mortuary resting-place. Three 
monks once tried to burn tallow candles in the 
building. Their attempt failed; and the strictly 
proportionate punishment of sudden death to two 
of them, and a lifelong contraction of the mouth 
to the third, ensued. 

My authority as to the preceding particulars is 
the Dictionnaire des Légendes du Christianisme, by 
the Comte de Douhet (1855), forming part of the 
Encyclopédie théologique of the Abbé Migne. 

W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 


WESTON FAMILY. 
(4 S. iv. 246.) 

Your able correspondent Trwars is perfectly 
correct in stating that Richard Weston, Justice 
of Common Pleas in the reign of Elizabeth, had 
no issue from his marriage with his third wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lovet of Astwell, 
co. Northampton, and widow of Anthony Cave of 
Chichley, co. Bucks. 

As Tewars infers, your inquirer Mixes (3 8. 
ix. 392) has doubtless been misled by a typogra- 
phical error in the pedigree of the Westons given 
in Erdeswick’s History of Staffordshire (edition 
Harwood, 1844,) which is but an outline, and in 
many respects an incorrect and imperfect one, of 
the “ Westonorum Familie Genealogia” by Sit 
William Segar, Garter King at Arms—an ela- 
borate and voluminous MS. compiled prior to A.D. 
1632. The printed pedigree in Erdeswick’s Staf- 


fordshire erroneously connects Nicholas and Mar- 


garet Weston with the third marriage of Judge 
Weston, instead of showing that they were the 
issue of the second marriage ; and it omits more- 
over the name of Winefride, the elder daughter 
by the said second marriage. 





44S, IV. Uct. 30, 69.) 
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These facts are incontestably proved both by the 
funeral certificate and by the will of the deceased, | 


the latter dated July 4, A° 14 Eliz., and proved 
in the Prerogative Court on July 29, 1572. 

The funeral certificate of Richard Weston, Esq., 
late one of her majesty’s Justices of Common 
Pleas, is to the effect that he died at his house 
called Skrynes in the parish of Roxwell, co. Essex, 
on Saturday, July 5, 1572, and was buried at 
Writtle in the same county; that he married 
to his first wife, Warborowe, daughter of Thomas 
Catesby Esq., by whom he had Jerome Weston, 
son and heir, and Ampbhillis, wife of Benjamin 
Tichbourne of Hampshire; that he married to 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Eustace 
Burnby, Esq., and had issue Nicholas Weston 
(second son), Winefride, and Margaret; and that 
to his third wife he married, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Lovet, and had no issue: that the sole 
executor to the defunct was Jerome Weston, son 
and heir. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of replying to 
a query by Mites (8 S. ix. 392) regarding the 
descendants of Robert Weston, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and brother of 
Skrynes above mentioned. By his wife Alice 
Jenyns he bad an only son John and three daugh- 
ters—viz.-Alice, who married (1) Hugh Brady, 
Bishop of Meath, and (2) Sir Geoffrey Fenton, 
Principal Secretary for Ireland, whose daughter 
Catherine married Richard first Earl of Cork; 
Etheldreda Weston, who married Sir Gideon 
Aunsham of Heston, co. Middlesex ; and Elizabeth 
Weston, who died in Ireland unmarried. Robert 
Weston died a.p. 1573, and was buried in the 
cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin (of which he was 
the dean), beneath the altar. His recumbent efligy, 
arrayed in his chancellor's robes, still lies in the 
upper stage of the monument of the Earls of Cork 
in the above cathedral. His son, Dr. John Wes- 
ton, LL.D., Canon and Treasurer of Christchurch, 
Oxford, had by his wife, Anne Freeman, a son 
John and three daughters—viz. Anna, who mar- 
ried William Piers, Bishop of Peterborough, sub- 
sequently translated to Bath and Wells; Elizabeth, 


who married Dr. Thomas Isles, D.D.; and Dorothy. | 


Dr. Weston died a.p. 1633 at Oxford. John 
W eston, M.A. Oxon, only son of the preceding, was, 
like his father, in holy orders, and was for some 
years a prebendary of Peterborough. He married 
Mary, daughter of William Piers of Fulham, co. 
Middlesex, and sister of Bishop Piers abovemen- 
tioned. During the Commonwealth he was one 
of the many clergy who suffered sequestration for 
attachment to the royal cause; and he died A.p. 


1660, prior to the restoration of the livings of 


which he had been deprived. His son Henry 
Weston married Mary, daughter of John Buckler 
of Radipole, co. Dorset, and subsequently became 
possessed of Lane House and other lands in that 





Richard Weston of | 


county, which have descended in the fumily, and 
are now held by his great-great-great-grandson 
Mr. W. H. P. Weston of Wolveton. 

Accreg Hoc. 

THE “ EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND SHAKE- 

SPEARE. 
(4 S. iv. 249, 338.) 

Mr. Prowett, in discussing certain points raised 
in the Edinburgh Review, reverts to the oft-dis- 
puted passage in Hamlet — 

“ The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a dout 
To his own scandal.” 
He proposes to read — 
“ The dram of eale [ eesil, or vinegar } 
Doth all the noble substance over-clout.” 
Mr. Kerentiey, in his Shakspeare Expositor (the 
only book of Shakspeare criticism, and in itself a 
host, that I have at hand), proposes — 
“The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance, out o’ doubt, 
To his own scandal .. .,” 
thus treating the sentence as truncated. It strikes 
me that some elucidation of this passage may 
possibly be got out of another note of yours (4 
S. iv. 293), though professedly on quite a different 
subject—“ English Wines.” H. W. R., the writer 
of that note, observes: “As a caution to wine- 
bibbers, Maplett, in his Green Forest (1567), says 
‘that, the e/e being killed and addressed in wine, 
whosoever chaunceth to drinke of that wine so 
used shall ever afterward lothe wine.” Now, is 
it not possible that wine in which an eel had 
been dressed may itself have been technically 
termed eel [eale]? and, if this is possible, would 
it not be admissible to understand in this sense 
the phrase in Hamlet? We should thus have no 
need to emend the word ea/e in any way; but 
one other emendation—not a very violent one— 
might be suggested, the converting “ofa” into 
“often.” The passage would then stand thus (in 
modern spelling) : — 
“ The dram of eel 
Doth all the noble substance often doubt 
Yo his own scandal ” ; 
i.e. “the dram of eel-dressing [ vitiated wine] doth 
often doubt [bring into suspicion and es 
the noble substance [of pure wine], to the scanda 
and discredit of said substance.”” This is, in fact, 
the same statement as that made by Maplett, a 
writer of the Shakspearian age, whose assertion 
evidently embodies a popular superstition, pre- 


judice, or axiom then current. 


While on the subject of ZZamlet, I am tempted 
to call attention to another passage also the occa- 
sion of much controversy; but I must guard 


| myself against being supposed to say that the 
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curious verbal coincidence I point out is anything 
more than that. If other and more competent 
investigators should think it suggestive of any 
further inquiry, be theirs the task. The passage 
in question is the well-known phrase of Hamlet 
(Act III. Se. 2), “ Marry, this is miching malicho: 
it means mischief.” Mr. Kerentiey says, “ For 
miching malicho, which is nonsense, I read mucho 
malhecho, Sp., i. ¢, very ill-done "—clearly an in- 


genious, apposite, and persuasive explanation of a | 


puzzling term. The coincidence which I wish to 
point out is this: The Evil Spirit or Devil of some 
of the North-American tribes bears a name very 
similar in sound to miching malicho—viz. Mitche | 
Manito. My authority is Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
which speaks of — 
“ Mitche Manito the mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil.” 
If it could be at all supposed that Shakspeare’s 
miching malicho represented mitche manito, the | 
speech of Hamlet would have an expressive idio- | 
matic turn, corresponding to “It is Beelzebub,” | 
or “ It is the very devil: it means mischief.” 
W. M. Rosserrt. | 
56, Euston Square, N.W. 


TOPLADY’S OWN LINE IN “ROCK OF AGES.” 
(4* S. iv. 57, 106.) 

“When my eye-strings break in death” is 
rightly given by Mr. Daniel Sedgwick in his 
faithful reprint of Toplady’s Hymns and Sacred 
Poems, p. 163. 

Those who alter and improve hymns are com- 
monly sentimentalists, who could not write what | 
they alter because they do not understand. Any 
one can spoil a hymn, as is shown in the altera- 
tions of hymns, which, in a thousand cases to one, 
are for the worse. It is remarkable to see how | 
earnest those are who have spoiled the hymns 
of others in the requests which they put forth 
that their own may not be touched. Any dead | 
or anonymous hymn-writer is thought to be fair 
game. 

But not only do I believe that the alterers do 
not understand them, but I suppose that the | 
authors wrote what they meant to say. Now, | 
do the eyelids close in death? Do they not 
require the friendly office of another? Whence | 
then this ye and what its meaning ? 

A similar expression occurs in the account 
of the state of Melanchthon, apparently dying, | 
when visited by the holy Martin Luther. Seck- 
endorf says, “ Fracti erant oculi, intellectus pene 
amissus, lingua defecerat et auditus, vultus conci- | 
derat,” &c. (Seckendorf, lib. iii. § lxxxiii. 11.) I | 
take this quotation from Miraculous Faith and 
Experience of the Church of Christ, by the Rev. 
Thomas Boys (London, 1832, p. 201). On the | 


| solute life about court. 


es 


preceding page, in a foot-note, Mr. Boys states 


' that in Roos (Reformations-Geschichte, ii, 471) 


the phrase is “ Die Augen waren ihm glej 
gebrochen,” and he adds, “The breaking of the 
eyes seems to mean that the muscles which moye 
the eyeballs, lose, on the approach of death, the 
power of vp | the view on any object; the con- 
sequence of which is, that the two lines of sight 
no longer converge,” &c. 

For the last thirty years and more I have been 
accustomed to regard the words cited by Mr 
Boys, and his remarks, as fully illustrating what 
Toplady wrote, not indeed in the artificial taste 
of sentimental hymn-alterers. L.2x.ivs, 


P.S. In Withelm Tell (Act IV. Scene 3), Schiller 


| uses a phrase which may illustrate the expression 
| of Toplady, and what was said of Melanchthon., 


After Gessler has been shot by Tell, Stiiss 
says, in order to intimate that he is in his mortal 
agony — 

“ Sieh, wie er bleich wird—Jetzt, jetzt, tritt der Tod 

lhm an das Herz—die Augen sind gebrochen,” 

Inever heard that any have improved the expres- 
sion of Schiller by turning it into something 
which he neither said nor meant to say. Why 
can they not leave Toplady alone? If, as people 
say, the change is more elegant and_ poetical, 
could not Toplady and Schiller judge this better 
than the a Do they not remember that 


| the eyelids do not close in death ? or do they sup 


pose that as the eyes are closed by others, it is 
all the same to say that they close (ie. close 
themselves) ? 

I would refer your querists on this subject to 
Shakspeare’s Cymbeline, Act I. Se. 4: — 
“T would have broke mine eye-strings ; crack’d them, but 

To look upon him,” 

W. C. B 


BUSHEL. 
(4" 8S. iv. 159.) 

In addition to the information given to Mn. 
JAcKson’s inquiry respecting Thomas Bushel, it 
may interest him to know that at one period of 
his life he lived a recluse on the Calf of Man. 
3ushel had been a favourite of, and attendant on, 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon, and had spent a dis- 
After the fall and death 
of his patron, he appears to have entered into 
mining speculations; which, after various success, 
ended in loss. In his melancholy, he determined 
to retire for a season from the world to unsociable 
solitude in the desolate island called the Calf of 
Man. : 

In a MS. History of the Isle of Man, written 


| probably by Mr. Blundell of Crosby, about 1655, 


now in possession of the Clerk of the Rolls, 
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Castletown, is the copy of a statement made by 
Mr. Busbel in his mineral overture to the Parlia- 


ment which runs thus : — 


« The embrions of my mines proving abortive by the 
sudden fall and death of my late friend, the Chancellor 
Bacon, in King James's reign, were the motives which 

suaded my pensive retirement to a three years’ un- 
sociable solitude in the desolate island called the Calf of 
Man, where, in obedience to my dead lord’s philosophical 
advice, I resolved to make a perfect experiment upon 
myself for obtaining a long and healthy life (most neces- 
sary for such a repentance as my former debauchedness 
required) as by a parsimonious diet of herbs, oil, mustard, 
and honey, with water sufficient, most like to that of our 
long-lived forefathers before the flood (as was conceived 
by that Lord), which I most strictly observed, as if 
obliged by a religious vow, till Divine Providence called 
me to more active life.” 


He built for himself a hut on the very summit | 


of the island, at a height of four hundred and 
seventy feet above the sea, and on the verge of an 
almost perpendicular precipice. It consists of a 
single room, with a narrow entrance to it, and at | 
one side a recess of about three feet wide and six | 
feet deep, probably intended to contain his bed. 
The ruins of this hut exist at the present day. It 
appears that he obtained from Charles IL, in 
conjunction with Lord Godolphin, leave to coin 
money at Aberesky in Wales, and their mine 
yielded at one time one hundred pounds worth a | 
week of silver, besides half as much lead. Bushel, 
it is said, gloried in a coat splendidly buttoned 
all over; whence arose the common jest, on the 
disgrace of the Chancellor, that he made buttons 
and his man Bushel wore them. 

The publication of Mr. Jackson’s MS. might 
give many additional particulars respecting the 
life of this “ ingenious and learned man.” 

WILLIAM Harrison. 





Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


{In the Number of The Bookworm just issued, Mr. | 
Jackson will find (pp. 142-4), a very interesting notice 
of Bushel’s Abridgment of the Lord Chancellor Bacon's 
Philosophical Theory in Mineral Prosecutions, a collection 
of tracts which leaves no doubt on the mind of the writer 
of the article that Bushel “ was the canal through which 
ran the fortunes of Lord Bacon to be sunk in unprofitable 
mining schemes.” The article is illustrated by an en- 
graving of “Mr. Bushel’s Golden Medal”; ‘and Mr, | 
Berjeau asks, what we also should be glad to be informed, | 
whether any copy of this medal is known to numis- | 
matists?—Ep, “N. & Q”7j 

TROUTBECK FAMILY. 
(4" S. iv. 276.) 
: Early in the fifteenth century this family flou- 
rished in Hertfordshire,* where they had great 
sessions in land. By an inquisition taken at 
atford in that county, on the Saturday next 


after the feast of St. Valentine, anno 38 Hen. VL, | 


* Clutterbuck’s Hist. Herts, vol. i. p. 246. 





it was found that William Troutbeck, Knt., held 
at the time of his death, in his demesne in fee tail, 
the manor of Oxeye Richard, by virtue of a fine 
levied-in the Octaves of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, anno 23 Hen. IV., between 
John Troutbeck, Esq., and Margery his wife, 
plaintiffs ; and John Vampage and Richard Toun- 
lay, deforeient (sic); whereby it was settled on 
John Troutbeck and his wife Margery, and their 
heirs, with remainder to the right heirs of Mar- 
gery; that John Troutbeck and Margery had 
issue William Troutbeck, Knt., son and heir, who 
died on Saturday before the first of St. Michael 
the Archangel then last past. This manor con- 
tinued vested in the abbot and convent of St. 
Albans until the time of the dissolution of reli- 
gious houses, when it came to the crown. The 
genealogy of this family is very brief, and may be 
found in the Harleian and Additional MSS. B. M. 
The earliest mentioned is William Troutbeck of 
Stoney-Donham, who married Joanna... . 
she died 31 Hen. VI. They had issue one son, 
John Troutbeck, who married Margery, daughter 
and heir of Thomas Holes, Esq. : she was baptised 
at Watford, county Herts, 8 Hen. V., 1426. They 
had one son, William Troutbeck, who married 
Joanna, daughter of William Riston, Esq. They 
had issue one son, John Troutbeck of Trafford 
Bridge, co. Chester. He married Margret, daughter 
and heir of Thomas Hulse, Esq., of Norbury, who 
had issue between them, John (who I presume 
died young) and William Troutbeck, who was 
knighted, and resided at Brynes Castle in Wer- 
rall. He married Margret, daughter to Thomas 
Lord Stanley of Codnor, and was slain at Blore- 
heath in 1459; his widow married again to Lord 
Grey. The said Sir William and Margret had 
issue three sons and three daughters— William, 


| the first born, married Joanna, daughter to Robert 


Moleneux ; Adam, the second son, married Mar- 
gerie, daughter to Sir John Butler: they had one 
daughter, Margaretta, who married to Sir John 
Talbot of Grafton; the third son, Robert Trout- 


| beck of Trafford, married, but of her name and 


parentage no account is given, in this the manuscript 
mig is deficient. ‘Theyghad three daughters, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Alice—Mary married to 
Edmond Denny, Baron of the Exchequer, of Ches- 
hunt, co. Herts; from whom the Dennies of Nor- 
folk descended: Elizabeth, married to Thomas 
Crew of Holt; and Alice, married to Hugh 
Hunter of Churton. Joanna, the daughter of Sir 
William Troutbeck of Trafford Bridge, married to 
Sir William Bolter, and secondly to Sir William 
Griffeth ; Elizabeth, the second daughter, married 
Alexander Houghton, Esq.; and Alice, the third 
daughter of Sir William Troutbeck, married to 
Sir William Gruffey, Knut. 

The coat of arms worn by the Troutbeck and 
Talbot families were, viz. Azure, three trouts 
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fretted in triangle, one looking toward the base, | tions, vol. xix. pp. 9, 222.) He appears in th. 


and the other two to the dexter and sinister chief. | 


W. WInTERs, 

Church Yard, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

P.S. If Mr. M. D. Day wishes to correspond 
privately, address as above. I am in possession of 
much matter connected with the collateral branches 
of the noble family of Dennies. 


Betts For Dissenting Cavurcues, CuApets, | 


Eto. (4" S. iv. 55, 82, 123, 267, 350.) — It is 


known, as I remarked in “ N. & Q.” of July 24, | 


that many Roman Catholic churches in England 


have tower bells, and the same may be said of | 


those in Ireland. 


A word now touching the peal of eight bells | 
8 f & 


lately cast by Mr. Murphy for the Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Thurles. Your correspondent, J. G. 
of Hull, having stated, on the authority of a news- 


paper, that “the Archbishop of Cashel has pro- 


nounced this peal to be the largest and best in | 
the kingdom,” the following query ought to be | 


answered at once:—What is the weight of the 
tenor or largest bell ? Tuomas WALEsBY. 

Golden Square. 

394. )—Master Burke was a native of Galway, in 
which ancient city his father was a physician in 
good practice. Ata very early age young Burke 
displayed wonderful talents for music and the 
stage. The instrument on which he excelled was 
the violin, his earliest teacher being a Mr. Mac- 
gilavry, a performer of note in those days, and a 
very successful teacher of music. 

The promise of his youth was amply fulfilled 
in after years, his career being one of uninter- 
rupted success. Some fifteen years ago he was 
living in New Orleans, U.S. He had then re- 
tired from the stage with an ample fortune, and 
was much respected by all who knew him. 

Occasionally his name might be seen in the 
programme of some entertainment got up for a 
patriotic or charitable purpose. J.N. 

Melbourne, Victoria. 

Ancient Custom: Lost Saeep (4S. iv. 232.) 
Meetings of shepherds to restore lost sheep must 
doubtless have been “ from time immemorial ” in 
pastoral districts. There is a celebrated meeting 
on the top of High Street, in Westmoreland, at 
which the adjustment of the ownership of the 
lost sheep is accompanied by the usual atbletic 
sports of that country. W. G. 


Mican Hatt (4™ 8. iv. 294.)\—Micah Hall was 
the son of John Hall of Castleton, Derbyshire, 
r. He was educated at the Manchester 
School ; he became an attorney, and amassed 
considerable property at Castleton. (See Man- 
chester School Register, Chetham Society publica- 


had referred to “N. 
| would have seen that the extract he quotes from 


Napoueon I.: Master Burke (4* S§, iii. 309, 


list of subscribers to Dr. Aikin’s Manchester, 
lished in 1795, and is described as “ Micah 
Esq., Castleton.” The parish church contains 
mural monument bearing the following ingoy 


‘tion, said to have been written by himself, [tj 


remarkable for its rude, unfeeling, and independex, 
nature :— 
“To the Memory of Mican Hatt, Gent: 
Attorney at law, who died on 
the 9% May, 1804, Aged 79 years. 

Quid eram nescitis, 

Quid sum nescitis. 

Ubi sum nescitis, 

Valete.” 

W. Adam, in his Gem of the Pe ak, says the 
inscription exists in Latin to hide its deformity, 
and gives the following translation :— 

“What I was you know not. What I am you know 
not. Whither I am gone you know not. Go about your 


business.” ; 
G.H& 


Ancoats, Manchester. 


Swappters (4 S, iv. 272.)—If Mr. Sup 
& Q.” (4 S. i. 271), he 


The Times, as being worthy of preservation in 
“N, & Q.”, had already found a place there. As 
I observed in a former communication (4" § i, 
473), the derivation of “ Swaddler,” in Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, is altogether silly and improbable, 
Mr. Repwonp (4" 8S. i. 377) offers a derivation 
which has every appearance of being the true one, 

J. Drxox, 


Mirtonrana (4% §S, iv. 195.)—The conjecture 
of your correspondent J. W. H. that the ribald 
lines “ have been wilfully misattributed to Milton,” 
is, I am happy to say, perfectly correct. I read 
the original lines many years ago in the poems 
of the notorious Earl of Rochester. 8. 


Novs (4" S. ivy. 272.) —Cornvs. is wrong in 
classing this word among slang expressions 
Every respectable dictionary, published within 
the last thirty years, contains it. Le Dictionnawe 
international, the largest and best of English 
French dictionaries, render it by esprit, and the 
German dictionaries have long recognised it, 
giving as equivalent the word Kopf. It is obvi- 
ously the Greek vois, though Mr. Hotten ( Slang 
Di tionary), for some reason or other, mentions 
the Gaelic xos in conjunction with it. 

JULIAN SHARMA. 


Garpentxe Boox (4 S. iv. 274.)—I think i 
not unlikely that the object of the inquiry of 
your correspondent Cornus. may be James's boo 
on Gardening, published in the reign of Queen 
Anne. At all events, in that work may be fou 
much information on the subjects named. TR 
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Gover, 4 Surname (4" S. iii. 426; iv. 304.)— | 
This name is derived from the Welsh gof, a smith ; 


Irish, gobha ; Gaelic, gobhaim, whence Gowan and 
) R. 8S. CHARNOCK. 


Govan ). 


Gray’s Inn. 
Hiprarp Morro (4" 8. iv. 297.)—If J. G. 
consult the passage to which the Editor of 


«the lion’s share of everything” has no application 
jo the motto in question. “ Fools,” says Hesiod, 
éthey know not how much more ts the half than the 
ghole, nor what enjoyment there is in mallows 
and asphodel ; ” i.e. in the simplest fare, such as 
that eaten by the peasants of his time. 


W. B.C. 
Oxxzy (4** S. iv. 276.)—Epuunp Tew, M.A., 
inquires the derivation of Oxney. It is derived | 
from Oxen-ea, A.-Sax., Oxen-island, as Sheppey 
is from Sceapea. A.-Sax., Sheep-island ; Romney, 
Marsh-island ; Pevensey, Puttin’s-island. The term 
was not confined by the Saxons to actual islands, 
but was given by them to slight elevations in 
marshy districts. The counties of Kent and Sussex 
sbound in places having the A.-Sax. terminal ey. 
TRETANE. 

Porish Wives (4 S. iv. 295.) —In answer to 
the query, whether the law is of any antiquity by 
which the wives of condemned Poles were legally 
absolved from their marriage vows, let me remark 
that it is very well known on the Continent that 
this Russian law is nothing but an imitation of 
the French law of the Code Napoléon, Article 22 
and following. Art. 25 says — 

“Par la mort civile le mariage contracté précédem- 
ment est dissous quant & tous ses effets civils. Sa succes- 
sion est ouverte de la méme manieére que s'il était mort 
naturellement.” 

In one word, according to the distinction of the 
Roman law, the man (homo) is alive, but the 
person (persona) is dead. DELEPIERRE. 

N.B. In Belgium and in Holland these Articles 
of the Code Napoléon have been abolished. 

Wirxre, “Reapine tur Wii.” (4S. iv. 234, 
306.)—Mr. Bares should have mentioned that 
when this picture was exhibited in 1820, George 
IV. proposed that Wilkie should paint a duplicate 
for t e King of Bavaria, and sell the original to 
himself! Wilkie of course declined this peculiar 
arrangement, and received from the Bavarian 
minister 400 guineas instead of the 300 guineas 


that had been bargained for. The account of | 


Wilkie’s visit to the Munich Gallery, and inspec- 


tion of his own painting, will be found in Allan | 
Cunningham's Life, ii. 321. When the King of 


varia died, this picture was decided to have 
his private property, and it was therefore 
Recessary to dispose of it by public auction. George 
IV. had not forgotten his old favourite, and em- 
Ployed an agent, who ran the price up to twelve 


| their 


thousand florins, the sum at which it was secured 
by the Munich Gallery. Wilkie was greatly gra- 
tified by this result, and speaks of the effect it had 
upon his reputation at Rome and elsewhere on 
the Continent. CHITTELDROOG. 


Will you allow me to supplement what has 
been communicated by Mr. Bares in noticing 
that the subject of this picture was suggested by 
Bannister the comedian, and that the sum paid to 
the artist was four hundred guineas. Being the 
personal property of Max. Joseph I., Wilkie’s 
picture was disposed of by public auction at the 
death of this king in 1825, and was bought in by 
his son, the late Ludwig L., at the price of 1,2004. 

Francis R, N. Rocer. 


Porm “To tue Potato,” ASCRIBED To BuRNs 
(4 8S. ii. 11, 339, 477, 537, 614, 111, 37.) — 
lL am glad that I am at last able to settle the 
question respecting the author of the poem “To 
the Potato,” though it be against the opinion to 
which I was somewhat inclined. So long as the 
book from which the old lady of Castlefern stated 
she had heard it read could not be discovered, 
there might be room for difference of opinion, but 
as I was aware that Dumfriesshire had been pro- 
lifie during the last eighty years in minor poets, I 
had suspicions that it might be at last found among 
works. Throughout the county it was 

widely known that a search was being made in 
order that the question might be authoritatively 
settled, and at last a friend discovered the stanzas 
in a small obscure volume of poems by one who 
| had been born within a few miles of my own 
| house, but over whose name and works adeep shade 
of darkness had long settled. On coarse paper and 
in miserable type, | have before me the bundle of 
poems, entitled Poems on Various Subjects, by 
Alexander Clerk, in Caulside, parish of Glencairn, 
Dumfries; printed by G. McLachlan, 1801 ; and 
there we have the poem, of which I had received 
only a fragment. There are a dozen stanzas in all, 
and when I see the whole before me, I can-have 
no doubt that they are the production of a poet 
of inferior powers, though the poem is not with- 
out some humour. Curiously enough the stanzas 
which had remained in the recollection of the old 
ladies are the best. Still, while I find the stanzas 
in this collection of poems, the author has con- 
trived to throw some degree of doubt as to their 
origin, as he saysin his preface — 

“ There are some pieces in this collection which I have 
copied from a modern author (the italics are the poet’s), 
and which, I suppose, are not in many hands. It is well 
known that most part of the poets borrow from each 
other, In Allan Ramsay’s poems there are old ones 
inserted, written long before his time ; therefore I hope the 
reader will excuse me for placing a few others among my 
own.” 

| He gives us no means of discovering to which 
of the poems he refers, but I am satisfied that all 
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in the Scottish language are his own composition, 
and some of themare in very doggrel verse. ‘There 
are a few on religious subjects in English verse, 
somewhat superior in style, and these I suspect to 
be what he borrowed, though I cannot identify 
them. There is still a 
have borrowed some of the verses from Tait or 


Lapraik, as one of your correspondents, A. B. G. | 


speaks with such certainty of their being familiar 
to him; and unless your correspondent is a native 
of Dumfriesshire, I can scarcely think that he 
could have come across Cleri:’s poems. Perhaps 
he would do us the favour to look into Tait and 
Lapraik, and see whether Clerk has really bor- 
rowed from them. Clerk was the tenant of 
Caulside, on the property of Mr. Fergusson of 
Craigdarroch, in the parish of Glencairn, and re- 
moving to Dumfries died there towards the begin- 
ning of the century. Cravrurp Tart Ramace. 


Samvet Sprrep, Avrnor or “ Prison-Prerie” 
(4" 8. iy. 11.)—John Speed, the English historian, 
had the goodly number of twelve sons and six 
daughters. 
nent physician, and a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He died in May 1640, and was buried 
in the chapel of his college. He left two sons, 
one of whom, Samuel, was a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and afterwards Vicar of Godalm- 
ing in Surrey, where he died January 22, 1681. 
Is it possible to identify this person with the 
author of the Prison-Pietie? I am afraid not. 


The author of the latter work was confined in the | 


King’s Bench in 1675, when he published his 
Fragmenta Carceris; or the King’s-Bench Scuffle. 
It is dedicated “To his worthy Friends the Inge- 
mious Gentlemen Prisoners within the Confines of 
the King’s-Bench ;” at the back are verses by 
William Shelden “On his friend Mr. Samuel 
Speed.” Samuel Speed made no secret of his 
admiration of the works of Herbert and Quarles, 
and their works are represented in the same print 
with his portrait by Van Hove. I call attention 
to this portrait, because it is frequently wanting in 
copies of the Prison-Pietie, being taken out to 
illustrate Granger. Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 
THe Taree Tartrors (4 S. iv. 255.)—I can 
match this (not triumvirate) trisartorate with a 
story which, more than half a century ago, I 


heard told in that congress of law and laughter | 


“The Dublin Four Courts.” 

Three impecunious barristers were enjoying the 
vacation at Brighton, to the unconsidered elonga- 
tion of their hotel bill—the Regency question 
was then at high tide, and the Heir Apparent 
was rusticating at the Pavilion—when they be- 
thought them of getting up an address of approval 
and adhesion in Latin, as more befitting members of 
a learned profession, and elected Isaac Burke Bethel, 
being the pluckiest among them, for their orator. 


ossibility that he may | t 
| made or will make, Isaac commenced: “ Ji}. 


| him alone in his glory. 


One of the sons, John, was an emi- | 


| Accordingly, they planted themselves on thy 


Steyne, where H. R. H. was taking his dail 

menade: Isaac with the foolscap in his hand, gnj 
the other two addressers in his rear. After mak. 
ing the courtly obeisance, which was acknoy. 
ledged by the bow which no other prince ey: 


trissime Princeps! Nos sumus tres Hibernigj” 
When, half turning aside to indicate his agg. 
ciates, he found that they had lost heart and jt 
How Isaac dropped his 
MS. and bolted; how he was tracked to hi 
hotel by one of the Prince’s attendants; and hoy 
royally the trinoda necessitas of its Dill wy 
solved, were too long to relate; but if, as the 
graver brethren of the Four Courts surmised, the 
whole was simply a bene trovato, it must hare 
been the brain-work of Ned Lysaght or of Wik 
liam Parsons—“les plus grands persifleurs” of 
that persiflant generation. 

Let me add a really authentic anecdote of the 
latter : — 

A barrister—not one of the three above m 
corded—more generally noted for his legal tha 
for his moral repute, had been (as he said, at least) 
—_ on the highway and eased of his purs, 
“Have you heard of *s robbery ?” said some 
body to Parsons. “ No,” was the reply,—and, oh 
that I could convey upon paper, as at this moment 
they are upon my memory’s eye and ear, the sly- 
cornered glance and the slow soft lisp!—* who 
has he robbed now?” It was equal to Talley- 
rand’s “ Déja?” h. LS. 


Battap Tunes (4S. iv. 176.) —The tune of 
“ Digby's Farewell” is contained in a curiow 
volume in my library, entitled — 

“ Musick’s Hand-maid : new Lessons and Instructions 
for the Virginals or Harpsychord. London: printed for 
J. Playford, and are to be sold at his shop, near the 
Temple Church, 1678,” Obl. 8ve. 

This book, one of the rarest and most interest- 
ing of the many musical works published by old 
John Playford, contains a number of once popular 
old English tunes, viz., “Sellenger’s Round,’ 
“The King’s Delight,” “Parthenia,” “Gerands 
Mistress,” “The Glory of the West,” “ Hollis 
Farewell,” &c.; besides many ayres, sarabands, 
marches, &c., by Matthew Locke, John Jenkins 
and other eminent musicians of the time. A second 
part of this work, published in 1689, is also in my 
library, but it lacks the interest of the origi 
publication. Epwarp F, Rrpavit. 


Royat ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER oF BuFralos 
(3 S. iii, 106, 207; 4S. iv. 121.) —Several 
communications having appeared in “N.&Q 
respecting this society with the extraordinary 
name, the following little piece of information 
to its doings may not be unacceptable, especially 
if my worthy friend Mr. Wesreroox, who start 
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oO 
fhe question, has the intention of becoming a 


Buffalo! ” 

#At the fortnightly meeting of the executive council 
st the Grand Lodge of England, Albert Arms, London 
Road, held on first inst., it was announced by the Grand 
Primo, that the rules and other documents connected wit 
the order were now deposited with J. Tidd Pratt, Esq., 
aod duly registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act, 
thus giving all the lodges a legalised and definite position 
yith the public. They had also entered their title and 
niles under the Copyright Act at Stationers’ Hall.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 12, 1869. 

Epwarp F, RrmBavtt. 


Jonx Lane, Esa. (4'"S. iv. 324.)—I have now 
before me a copy of a shilling railway book, enti- 
tled Too Much Alike; or the Three Calendars. By 
John Lang, Esq., author of Too Clever by Half, 


ke, &e.; third edition, Ward & Lock, 1855. 1 | 


have also before me a copy of another shilling 
nilway novel, Too Clever by Half; or the Harro- 
ways, “By the Mofussilite. N. Cooke, 1853. Mr. 
Lang’s name, it will be seen, was not given to the 
earlier novel, and no mention is made of his being 
theauthor of Violet. Under the pseudonym “ The 
Mofussilite” he wrote in many of the magazines, 
and it denotes his previous editorial connection 
with the Indian newspaper of that name. I may 
add that this pseudonym does not appear in O. 
Hamst's Handbook of Fictitious Names. 
CurHBERT BEDE. 
Cowrgrr’s Morner’s Prcrure (4"" S. iv. 290.) 
Your correspondent A, who inquires after this 
picture, might have had the gratification of ex- 
amining it if he had visited the Kensington Por- 


trait Exhibition last year. It is described in the | 


catalogue as the property of Mr. W. Bodham 
Donne. It is nothing as a work of art, and mea- 
sures only six inches by five, but many, like my- 
self, must have looked at it with an intensity of 
interest which hardly any other work in the three 
years of exhibitions inspired. The print in 
Southey’s Cowper, which A should have described 
as engraved by H. Robinson, from a drawing by 
Harvey, conveys a very good notion of the origi- 
mal. I possess a trial proof in which Harvey 
makes several corrections, and points out in parti- 
cular that the engraving, as it then stood, had 
lost much of the resemblance to the lady’s son. 1 
am surprised that A makes no mention of the 
large engraving of this portrait which William 
Blake contributed to Hayley’s Life of Cowper. 
It is one of the finest (perhaps the very finest) 
specimens of Blake’s skill upon copper, and pre- 
serves the fact, apparently unknown to the com- 
piler of the Exhibition Catalogue, that D. Heins 
Was the name of the painter of the portrait. 
CHITTELDROOG. 


by Mr. W. Bodham Donne; and there is, I think, 

no doubt that the portrait which is given in 
| Southey’s Life of Cowper was engraved from this 
| picture. Another picture of great interest to the 
| admirers of Cowper appeared in the Exhibition 
referred to, and was placed by the side of the 

other, viz., a portrait of the poet himself, by 
Romney (No. 777); and although the circum- 
stance is not mentioned in the catalogue, it is, I 
believe, the portrait taken by the eccentric artist 
| when both were the guests of their mutual friend 
| Hayley, at Eartham. This portrait, like the other, 
is associated with a charming poem by Cowper, 
viz., the “Sonnet to Romney,” in which the poet 
pays so graceful a compliment to both artist and 
host. This portrait was contributed by Mr. H. R. 
Vaughan Johnson. J. 8. 
| Norwich. 

Montrose Famity (4° S. iv. 295.)—In m 
edition of the Memoirs of Montrose, by Mar 
Napier, dated 1856 (ii. 513), I find the follow- 
ing: — 

“ At Edinburgh, the 19th of April, 1645, David, Earl 
of Southesk, compeared in presence of the Committee of 
Estates, and produced Robert Graham, son to the late 
Earl of Montrose, in obedience of a command given to 
him by the Committee in the North ; and being demanded 
upon what occasion he met with Montrose, and what 
passed betwixt them, he made a verbal declaration 
thereof; which declaration the Lords ordain him to 
give in writ under his hand on Monday next; and 
exoner him of the exhibition of the said Robert Graham, 
and his own appearance in obedience to the Committee 
of Brechin, The Committee ordains the Earl of Southesk 
to keep Robert Graham, son to the late Earl of Montrose, 
| till Monday next, that he receive further orders concern- 
ing him. : 

| “The Committee of Estates ordains and allows the 


| 
| 
| 


Earl of Southesk to deliver Robert Graham, son of the 

late Earl of Montrose to [blank] Carnegie his mother, to 

| be kept and entertained by her, exoners the Earl of 
Southesk of him.” 

In a note at the foot of the page Mark Napier 


| 
| says: — 
“ Robert Graham, the youngest of Montrose’s three 
| sons, most probably was born after his father’s return 
from abroad in 1630-7.” 
Also, — 

“Tis father is designed Jate Earl of Montrose, of 
|} course in reference to his recent forfeiture.” 
I’. RoBERTSON. 
| The Grennan, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
| . . . 

P.S. Since writing the above, I find in a note 

| (ii, 827): — 

“ When writing that note, we supposed that the dis- 
covery of this Robert completed the record of Montrose’s 
children. Very recently, however, Mr. William Fraser, 
of the Register House—the extent of whose researches in 
family history renders his aid as valuable as it is readily 
accorded—communicated the following extract from the 
baptismal register of Montrose : — 


This ortr rit ope: ; . Ne hihiti 
Nationg p r iy ared in the last Exhibition of ‘ 1638, January 8, James Earl of Montrose, father of 
ortraits at South Kensington, 1868 David Grahame, son of James Lord Carnegie, Sir Alex- 


(No. 778 in ¢ atalogue), and is described as lent | ander Falconer of Halkertoun, witnesses. 


2 
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This may interest M.A. This David appears 
to have been born after Robert. Mark Napier 
supposes him to have died young. 

Yorxsarree Battap (4 §. iy. 296.) — Under 
the title of “ The Crafty Farmer ” this ballad will 
be found in Logan's Ped/ar'’s Pack, a collection of 
ballads and songs recently published by W. Pa- 
terson of Edinburgh. A true version 
Nutbrown Maid” 
Mr. Pickering. 
by Thomas Wright, Esq. 

“THe 


It is in small 4to, and was edited 


L. W. 


ForecastLte Sartor” 


Pedlar’s Pack. L. W. 

Firtvs Naturatis (4" S, iv. 192.)—I do 
not question the interpretation of the Law Lords 
respecting the meaning of filius naturalis, in con- 
nection with the peerage case adverted to by J. M.; 
nor do [ cast any doubt on what he has recorded 
in regard to the award of James VI. in 1618. 
But I am prepared to substantiate that, during 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, filius natura/is 
was the usual and ordinary designation of a 
bastard—a son born out of wedlock. Let J. M. 


take up the Register of the Great Seal in the | 


General Register House, Edinburgh, and he will 
find that in all the royal letters of legitimation 


the designation filius naturalis is associated with | 


bastardus. Thus: — 

“ Apud Edinburgh, Jul. 28, 1558. Regina concessit 
literas legitimacionis Waltero Galbraith, bastardo, filio 
naturali quondam Andrei de Kilcranch,.” 

I quote from the abridgment of the charter, 
but the same Fv sora occurs in the original. 
Now it is sufficiently evident that Walter Gal- 
braith was not at one and the same time the 


legitimate and illegitimate son of his father. | 


Bastard, or base-born, he undoubtedly was; and 
if filio naturali, as he is further described, has any 


meaning at all, it must be confirmatory of his | 


previous description. In a word, the individual 
receiving the royal letters did so in virtue of his 
spurious birth, and he is, therefore, set forth as 
bastardus. Next, his descent is referred to; and 


it would have been legally incorrect to describe | 


him simply as _filins of his father, since that would 
have implied legitimacy, or been an acknowledg- 
ment of relationship which the law ignored. He 
is, therefore, styled filius naturalis. 

I may further remark that in all cases of legi- 
timacy, in the reign of Queen Mary, lawful sons 
are simply designated fii, without prefix or ad- 
junct of any kind. In the popular phraseology, 

astards have in Scotland been designated natural 
children from time immemorial. 
Cuartes Rocers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

In the will of Lady Latimer, dated Sept. 20, 
1480, the testatrix directs that her body shall be 


of “ The | 
was published in 1836 by | 


(2™ S. vii. 45, | 
181.) — This song is to be found in Logan’s | 





laid “even beneath the head of my said lord and 

father, between my natural-born son Harrie Lati. 
mer and Oliver Dudley, late my son-in-law,” 

Thus it will be seen that the word “ natural,” 

| applied to a son, is used to signify that it is nots 

step-son, or son-in-law, that is indicated, Thy 

| will in question is cited in the Description of the 

Church of St. Mary, Warwick, and of Beauchang 
Chapel, by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A,, 

London (n. d.), p. 40. WItttam Bara, 


| Birmingham. 
| 


RotHweEtt Crypt AnD Nasesy Barrie (4*§ 
iv. 295.)—I visited the crypt of Rothwell chun) 
| a few weeks since, and came to the conclusigy 
that the battle-field theory was inadmissible asy 


| mode of accounting for the remarkable accumu 
| tion of human bones there to be seen. Had the 
| bones been deposited there after Naseby battle, 
| it would not have been simply as bones, but they 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


would have had their fleshly covering upon them; 
| and the bones on being discovered would have 
shown traces of skin, and would have been perfect 
| skeletons. But, first, the crypt would not have 
held the number of dead bodies left upon Naseby 
field; secondly, so far from there being a perfect 
skeleton in the crypt, not two bones are anywher 
to be seen which are joined together; thirdly, al 
the bones are perfectly denuded of integument, 
and have evidently at some time been buried in 
| the earth for a considerable period ; and, lastly, 
these disjointed bones are carefully packed te 
| gether, and have only been superficially disturbed 
since their original deposition. I venture nowt 
| offer the following explanation : — Rothwell was 
| in the middle ages a place of much greater im- 
| portance than it is at the present time. It wasa 
municipal town surrounded by walls, and its 
church was a collegiate one. At a short distance 
from the town was a religious house, and ther 
are not wanting other indications that the place 
| was the ecclesiastical centre of a considerable 
district. I conjecture that at some time or othe, 
| perhaps at the Dissolution, one of the several 
graveyards in the town and neighbourhood was 
appropriated to a secular use, and that thereupon 
its human contents were carefully dug up and 
reverently placed in the crypt of the parish church. 
I cannot close this communication without ¢x- 
| pressing my horror and disgust at finding many 
of the skulls covered with the names of visitors 
Verily there are people who would scrawl their 
worthless names on the true cross, if they only 
| had the opportunity. J. L, CHERBY, 
| Hanley. 
| 
| Gurtcp or Masons at Faversuam Asser 
| (4% S. iv. 310.)\—The passage quoted from & 
| deed, Sept. 5, 1510, is couched in such modern 
phraseology, that I am induced to read it by the 
lights of modern usage. I would venture, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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48. 1V. Ocr. 30, 69.) 

— | 
fore, to suggest that the words, “ by the workmen 
god masons of the saide Abbot and Convent, 
mean only, “ by workmen and masons appointed 
the saide,” &c. &c.: it being a usual condition 
that the chief parties to such an agreement should 
retain control by this means, and not leave the 
other party to appoint perhaps inferior hands. 

“ Majores fabricatores would mean, literally, 
chief constructors : the word fabricatores, derived 
from faber, a smith, hardly points to masons ; 
though the construction might include masonry 
among the details. \. H. 

Prror’s “ Hans Carver” (4'* §. iv. 255, 236.) 
That this humorous production of Prior’s was 
issued at a much earlier date than those men- 
tioned by your correspondent, is a fact known to 
al bibliographers. The celebrated Mrs. Delany, 
at that time the young widow of Mr. Pendarves 
(an old man, her marriage with whom had been 
a forced one), under date “ Dublin, January 24, 
1732-3,” thus concludes a letter to her sister : — 

“All the while I have been writing, Don [i. e. Miss 
Donellan} and Kelly [another young lady friend | have 
read with an audible voice Hans Carvell, and some other 

things of that kind, and how can one help listen- 
ing? "—Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, i. 397. 

As Mra. Delany was ever a model of propriety 
and good manners, the above extract furnishes an 
apt corroboration of Mr. Wy tte’s observation as 
to “how little squeamish readers were a century 
Henry CamMPKIN, F.S.A. 








ago.” 
“Reform Club. 

Moyrretiier Hoops (4 S. iv. 313.)—In reply 
to your correspondent C. C. B., to the best of my 
belief, no “hoods” are conferred either by the 
faculty of Montpellier or by any Continental 
university. A FRENCHMAN. 

Hitton Castie (4** S, iv, 313.)—According to 
Surtees’s ist. of Durham, vol. ii. p. 23, John 
Hilton, the last male heir of that family, died 
Sept. 25, 1746, and devised all his estates to his 
nephew, Sir Richard Musgrave, of Hayton Castle, 
Bart., on condition of his assuming the name of 
Hilton only. Within a few years the whole of 
the estates were sold by Act of Parliament. 

The castle and manor were contracted for by 
—— Wogan, Esq., for 30,000/., but as the sale 
was never perfected, they were soon after sold to 
Mrs. Bowes, widow of George Bowes, Esq., of 
Streatham and Gibside, whose grandson, John 
Earl of Strathmore, held them when Surtees 
Wrote his history. Toomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Miss H. A. Brrpex will perhaps find the in- 
formation she wants as to this seat getting into 
the hands of the Strathmore family by consulting 
the histories of the county of Durham. Howitt’s 
Visits to Remarkable Places had a chapter devoted 
tothis castle; but it is so long since I read it 
that I cannot remember whether he touches on 
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that point. The last of the male Hiltons of Hilton 
Castle was a respectable tradesman in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He died, I believe, towards the close 
of the last century. He left two unmarried 
daughters but poorly provided for, though not 
quite so badly off as Mr. Howitt gathered from 
popular report. The survivor of these two daugh- 
ters lived to within twenty or thirty years ago, 
and died at Newcastle-upon-Tyne at an advanced 
age, the last of the Iiltons of Hilton Castle. She 
left collateral relations, but not bearing that 
name. M. H. R. 


The castle and family estates of Hilton passed, 
by the will of John Hilton, who died cel. Sept. 25, 
1746, to his nephew Sir Richard Musgrave of 
Hayton Castle, Bart., on condition of assuming 
the name of Hilton only. Within a few years 
afterwards the whole of the estates were, under 
an Act of Parliament, sold to Mrs. Bowes of 
Streatham and Gibside, from whom they de- 
scended to her grandson, John Lyon Bowes, tenth 
Earl of Strathmore. 

Several families now exist who claim descent, 
more or less remote, from the ancient stock of 
Hilton, but the present Sir W. G. Hylton Jolliffe, 
Baron Hylton, and Sir Robert Brisco would ap- 
pear to be the co-heirs of the blood of John Hil- 
ton, the then representative of the family, as 
being descended from his two sisters, Anne and 
Catharine, who married respectively Sir Richard 
Musgrave and John Brisco, of Crofton, D.D. 

Hl. M. Vane. 

Henry pe Evreton (4" S. iv. 274.)—H. D. E. 
has written an interesting account of this so-called 
architect of the time of King Edward IL. but he 
has not appended any authority for his state- 
ments. I would refer him to the Dictionary of 
Architecture, s. v. “ Ellerton,” for all the informa- 
tion that has been collected of that “ master 
mason,” by one who would be glad to see the 
authorities that can be cited for the details noted 
by H. D. E. W. P. 

Portrait oF Byron (4 S. iv. 251, 327.)— 
When P. A. L. mentions that the portrait of 
Byron which W. E. West painted at Pisa in 
1822 “has been badly engraved by Wedgewood 
and Engelheart,” he ought to have added, that it 
had been very finely engraved, and on a large 
scale, by Charles Turner. This was published by 
Colnaghi in 1826, four years before P. A. L. made 
his sepia copy from the original painting. The 
same admirable artist also engraved the portrait 
by Westall, and I am fortunate enough to possess 
a proof before letters of each, with the initials 
©. T. There is another large engraving by Meyer, 
from a portrait “ painted and drawn by J* 
Holmes, the last he sat for in England.” A 
reduction from this, likewise by Meyer, is in 
Leigh Hunt’s Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, 
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where too is to be found the vile caricature “cut | 
out in paper by Mr. Leigh Hunt.” But I must | 
have done. It would be easy to fill sundry columns 
of “N. & Q.” with an enumeration of the various 
pictures, busts, and my of the great poet, whose 
corpse has just now been dug up and scalped by a 
blue-stocking squaw. CHITTELDROOG. 


Was Macseta tae Tarrp MURDERER oF 
Banguo ? (45S. iv. 211, 282.)—Will you allow 
me to make a short statement in answer to one 

art of Mr. Parton's interesting letter on this sub- 
ject, which Ihave unfortunately only just seen. 
Mr. Paton says: “ So far asI know the specula- 
tion is a fresh one; if not, I would like to know by 
whom a similar opinion has been held, and if upon 
the same grounds.” Upwards of ten years ago, 
on a careful reading of the play, it struck me that | 
Macbeth himself must be the third murderer, and 
on examining the scenes connected with the murder 
I found a number of reasons in support of this | 
view. At the time I communicated the conviction, 
with the grounds of it, to several literary friends | 
and Shakesperian students; and it was so often | 
talked over by some, who may still be appealed 
to, that it came to be familiarly known as my 
theory of the third murderer. I may possibly 
have discovered it with Mr. Paton himself, as I 
had the pleasure of making his acquaintance about 
that time, and we had several longish talks on 
literary subjects; but if so, the details of the 
conversation have no doubt escaped his memory 
as they have mine. What is more to the point is 
that five years ago, during my first session as pro- 
fessor in the University of St. Andrew’s, [ fully 
stated. the view to my own English literature 
class. Ihave read the play more than once with 
the class, and on each occasion have drawn atten- | 
tion to the point, and stated in detail the reasons 
for supposing Macbeth to be the third murderer. 
These reasons include several of those enumerated 
by Mr. Paton, in particular the third, sixth, and 
eighth, and others that he has not noticed. But 
I will not occupy your space in giving the de- | 
tailed statement I have usually made on the | 
subject, as the substance of it is included in some 
Shakesperian criticisms I am preparing for the | 
press. I may add that when raised in the class, 
the point has generally excited a good deal of inte- 
rest, and several of the students have written class 
exercises discussing the reasons for and against 
the supposition that Macbeth is the third mur- 
derer. The point is a very small one, but as Mr. 
Paton wishes to know whether the question had 
been previously raised, and I have for years aca- | 
demically discussed it, the statement of this fact 
seemed an act of justice both to him and to myself. 
The critics have, I believe, never discussed the 
point ; but, if I remember aright, it is raised in the 
notes to the variorum editions. 

Tomas 8. Baynes. 


for so peculiarly competent an editor as 


—— 
St. Dovtoens (4" 8S. iv. 235.) — Your 

spondent who wishes for information 

St. Douloghs, may be glad to be referred oe 

article on “The Church of St. Duilech and gy 

Anchorites of the Middle Ages,” in vol. ceyiii g 

the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1860), 


ABE, 


Mitton’s Hanpwritine (4 §, iy, 239, 
303.)—In looking over my Milton books, I find 
another which belonged to Milton; it is a wal. 
known old law book, the title being La Vigy, 
Natura brevium, dernierment corrigée e @ 
et cy nouelment imprimée. Londini, 1584, hy 
the middle of the title page is written, undoult. 
edly by Milton, “Johis Milton me possidet” 
Mr. Wricut’s suggestion that the sonnet 
modern will not be borne out if the writing is 
examined. The history of my book with th 
sonnet is simply this. It was sold at the Stow 
Library. The sonnet was then discovered, and it 
was sold subsequently by Puttick for 20, Th 
—— died, and I then bought it at the saleof 

is books for something less. It was a very ald- 
looking book in calf binding, but it has only bees 
in the possession of two persons, the original 
chaser and myself. I send you the book, for pre 
bably neither Mr. Bonp nor Mr. Wricuthar 
seen it—though the fac-simile is of course accep 
able to every one. Witt Tim 

42 Lowndes Square. 


P.S.—It has been suggested by one critic who 
takes Mr. Wriaut’s view, that the sonnet might 
have been written by John Marston, but Mars 
died a dozen years before Ross’s book appeared. 


Miscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of the College of St. John the Evangelist, Cam 
bridge, by Thomas Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press by John EB 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. (Cambridge 
University Press, Rivingtons.) 


It may be doubted whether there is any MS. in exist 
ence which Cambridge men have been more anxious tos 
committed to the press, under competent editorship, thas 
the History of St. John’s by that Socius Ejectus Thomas 
Baker, whose life Walpole desired to write because, like 
himself, “ he was a party man from principle and not frow 


| interest.” ‘The learned Dr. Zachary Grey was anxious ® 


print the work before us, but could not obtain permissio® 
‘The Rey. William Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, had, we 
believe, the same desire, which we learn, on the authority 
of George Dyer, was afterwards entertained by Mr 
Thomas Smart Hughes. Some fifteen years since & pre 
posal for printing it was under the consideration of the 
council of the Camden Society. It is perhaps wie 
Baker's reputation, and in the interests of literature, ¢ 
all these projects fell through, and that it was 

Mr, Mayor # 
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a 
this history to the world. Not only has he furnished 
in the volume before us, with Baker's History, and 
be a test of the accuracy of at least a portion of 
Baker's statements by printing a calendar of the prin- 
‘sal documents in the college treasury, but he has given 
as Cole’s Notes and Continuation, Lists of Fellows, Cata- 
and Notices respecting Scholarships and College 
taken directly from the registers, so that the his- | 
tory is brought down to our own time ; and all this accom- 
sied by a mass of biographical illustration, of the extent 
andvalueof which nothing buta careful examination could 
ive the reader an adequate idea. — This supplementary 
snd illustrative matter alone occupies nearly six hundred 
pages of smal] print; while the vast amount of informa- 
tion contained in the book is made readily available by 
a index that fills more than one hundred pages. If it 
be highly to the credit of the syndics of the Pitt Press 
te have ‘printed the book, the manner in which he has | 
edited it reflects no less credit upon Mr. Mayor. 


istory and Description of Leeds Castle, Kent. By 
ym Wykebam Martin, Esq., M.P., F.S.A. (Nichols.) 
Mr, Wykeham Martin has been for many years a 
galous Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; and what 
is more germane to the present matter, and on which he | 
is much more to be congratulated, he is the owner of Leeds 
Castle—one of the most interesting among the many 
interesting buildings for which Kent is celebrated. The 
fest who suggested to Mr. Martin the desirability of re- 
cording the history of this noble fortress was his and 
everybody’s “valued and deeply lamented friend, the 
lste Rev, Lambert B. Larking,” who lent his willing 
assistance to the good work by furnishing many of the 
early documents printed in the Appendix, and much in- 
formation relative to the old families of Crevecour and 
Ieybourn. The accomplished author has moreover had 
the good fortune to receive the co-operation of Mr. G. T. 
Garke and Mr, R. Hussey when treating of the construc- 
tion of the building; of Mr. Twopenny and Mr. Parker 
on points connected with Gothic architecture; of Mr. F. 
Bayley on some genealogical points; and of Mr.J. Gough 
Nichols on various suggestions of antiquarian interest. 
Mr. Martin expresses some anxiety lest an impression 
should arise from the size of the book—rendered neces- 
sary by the size of the illustrative photographs—that the 
letterpress has only been hastily put together to accom- 
pany the plates. Nothing could be more unjust to the 
author. The names we are referred to would alone suf- 
fice to show that, in the work before us, justice has been 
done to this very important structure and its historical 
relations ; and a glance at the book itself will show that, 
if Mr. Wykeham Martin deserves credit for the readi- 
ness with which he adopted the judicious advice of Mr. 
ing, he is not the less entitled to credit for the zeal, 
industry, and intelligence with which he has laboured to | 
make his history worthy of the important historical build- 
ing which it has been his good fortune to inherit. In 
giving to the world so carefully edited and so beautifully 
illustrated a volume, descriptive of that glorious relic of 
the olden time—Leeds Castle, Mr. Martin has set an 
example which we should be glad to see followed by the 
owners of all similar monuments of national interest. 





Traces of History in the Names of Places, with a Voca- 
bulary of the Roots out of which Numes of Places in 
England and Wales are formed. By Fiaveil Edmunds. 
(Longmans. ) : J 
Acting on the conviction that the place names of any 

land are the footmarks of the races which have inhabited 

it, Mr. Edmunds furnishes in the volume before us the 
result of many years’ reading and study devoted to the 
eadeavour to do for the names of places in England and 


Wales what the Archbishop of Dublin has so successfully 
accomplished for the ordinary words of our language. 
The reader will easily understand how much ingenious 
speculation and curious knowledge Mr. Edmunds has 
introduced into his book when he is informed that the 


| author considers that the historical facts which are pre- 
| served in the place names of England and Wales fall 


into thirteen classes, such as names which record the 


| physical condition of the country in early times; names 


which indicate the fauna, &c. These chapters, which 
will be found very interesting, are followed by a vocabu- 
lary of the root-words out of which the place names now 
existing in England and Wales have been formed, so that 
the reader may pursue for himself the instructive course 
of inquiry which Mr. Edmunds has opened up. 

Books Receivep :— 

Shropshire Arms and Lineages, compiled from the Heraldic 
Visitations and Ancient Manuscripts. By the Rev. F. 
W. Rittermaster, M.A. (Macintosh.) 

This little volume, which is an attempt to show what 
families belonged to the old gentry who were resident in 
the county of Salop before the year 1650, will doubtless 
be very acceptable to Shropshire collectors. The first 
part contains the families which appear in the Visitations, 
from the first by William Flower, Norroy in 1567, down 
to that held by Dugdale in 1663. The second contains 
information respecting other old families, based upon the 
authority of those who now represent them. 


The Knight’s Ransom, By L. Valentine. 
Illustrations. (Warne.) 

The success which attended Mrs. Valentine's tale, 
originally entitled The Ransom, has led to its being 
thoroughly revised and much of it rewritten, and it is here 
issued in a popular form to meet a wish which has been 
very generally expressed. 

Debrett’s Titled Men; a Pocket Companion to the Peerage, 
Baronetage, the House of Commons, and the Orders of 
Knighthood, (Dean & Son.) 

A compendious and useful little book; so useful as 
almost to cease to be a companion, but a substitute for 
the Peerage, &c, 


The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham, 1196. Carefully 
edited from the Unique Copy, now in the British Museum, 
of the Edition printed by William de Machlinia about 
1482. By Edward Arber, 

Mr. Arber has shown good judgment in adding this 
volume, as remarkable for its rarity as its matter, to his 
valuable series of English Reprints. 


Bemrose’s Guide to Derbyshire. A Complete Handbook for 
the County, containing Historical, Biographical, and 
Antiquarian Notices, with Routes, Drives, &c., and 
Indices of the Mineralogy, Botany, &c., of Derbyshire; 
with Illustrations and Map. (Bemrose.) 

Mr. Hicklin and Mr. Alfred Wallis, the editors, claim 
to have a long and intimate acquaintance with Derby- 
shire, and fhe work justifies their claim; and as it not 
only abounds in topographical and historical information, 
but treats also of the natural history of the county, and 


With Original 


| is very profusely illustrated, the publisher’s hope that its 
| pages and pictures may recall pleasant days to those who 


use it is pretty sure to be realised. 

Messrs. De La Rue are this year foremost in point of 
time, as they usually are foremost in point of beauty and 
elegance, with their various “ Red Letter Diaries,” “* Im- 
proved Memorandum Books,” “ Indelible Diaries,” and 
“Red Letter Calendars”; of which it is difficult to say 
whether they are most to be commended for the informa- 
tion they contain, produced under the editorship of 
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Mr. Glaisher of the Greenwich Observatory, and Mr 
Thelwall (to say nothing of Mr. Warren De La Rue’s 


Account of the Total Eclipse of the Sun in August, 1868), | 
| with it till he heard of the museum which the 


or for the good taste with which they are severally 


turned out—the neatness of those intended for men of | 
| a good opportunity for bringing it forward.” Mp Burtt 


business being as marked as the good taste displayed 
in the velvet and morocco bindings of those prepared 
expressly for ladies, presents, &c, 


Tue tate Eart or Derpy.— When every journal 
throughout the land is bearing testimony to the high 
personal character of Lord Derby, and to the loss which 
Eng!and has sustained by the death of the unrivalled 
orator, the distinguished statesman, the very beau-ideal 
of an English nobleman, we must be permitted to pay 
our tribute of respect to the memory of the accomplished 
scholar, who, on more than one occasion, in spite of the 
many claims upon his attention, furnished us with proofs 
that “N.& Q.” had not escaped his notice. 


Tue Opentne or BLACKFRIARS BrinGE is to take 
place on Saturday next. The day is within twelve of the 
centenary of the opening of the first bridge, which took place 
on Nov. 18,1769. Party politics ran high then. Mylne, the 
architect, was a Scotchman; so was Paterson, the City 
solicitor, who got him the job, and wrote the Latin in- 
scription on the foundation stone, laudatory of the great 
Commoner, atter whom it was originally intended that the 
bridge should be named. So, while Churchill attacked 
the Scotchmen, Bonnell Thornton found in Paterson’s 
City Latimity a theme for his satire; and it may be 
doubted if the annals of the City ever furnished an inci- 
dent which evoked so much fun; asthe curious reader 
may find, if he will take the trouble of turning to that 
storehouse of bygone political squibs, Zhe New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit.* 


SHAKSPEARE's AvtoGRAPH.—A beautiful fac-simile in 
lithograph has been executed by Mr. Tupper of the sup- 
posed autograph of Shakspere, exhibited at the Bury 
meeting of the Archwological Institute this last summer. 
Mr. Joseph Burtt, of the Record Office—as some of our 
readers will recollect—wrote a long letter to The Times, 
in which he contended for the authenticity of this signa- 
ture as showing the genuine handwriting of the poet. 
The autograph, or supposed autograph, occurs in a small 
edition of the works of Ovid, published at Amsterdam in 
1630, “ In this,” says Mr. Burtt, “ thesecond leaf from the 
beginning is cut down all round, covered with parchment 
on one side, and on it are pasted the signatures of * Hugh 
Middleton’ and ‘John Dryden.’ Turning on a few 
pages more another leaf is found similarly treated, and on 
it pasted a piece of paper the entire size of the parchment, 
on which are the words ‘ thyne Sweeteste, W. Shakspere, 
Strattforde, March 16,’ in the handwriting of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. This was protected with 
silver paper pasted in. The writing was faint, and not 
easy to read, but it had to me avery genuine look, though 
smaller and neater in character than what I could recol- 
lect of that of our great dramatist. The paper also 
looked quite of the same date. The history of the book 
isthis. About twenty-eight years ago an elder brother 


of the present owner (the Rev. Herbert Hawkins, rector | 


of Beyton) bought it of a second-hand bookseller, for the 
sake of Dryden’s autograph. Turning over the pages he 
came to the autograph of Shakspere. 


* A good deal of curious matter on this subject has 


already appeared in “N. & Q.” See 1* 8. vi. 20, 89; 


294 S. xii. 121; 3°¢ 8. vii. 177; viii. 41. 
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This he showed to | 
some friends, who ‘ pooh-poohed’ it, and so it was con- | 
signed to retirement. The present owner became the pos- 

| 


[4 8. IV. Ocr, 86, "to, 
=e 

sessor of the volume after his brother's death abont 
years ago. He had always been impressed with a beliefs 
the genuineness of Shakspere’s signature, but did nothing 
Archao. 


logical Institute was forming at Bury, which he ¢ 


argues learnedly on the strong resemblance which thiy 
signature bears to the undoubtedly genuine autographs of 
Shakspere, but his opinion on the subject, however vajy. 
able, is not supported, we believe, by the best judges in 
such matters. We should like to know what the author. 
ties in the British Museum have to say on the subjes. 
also, whether it has been shown to Sir Frederick M den, 
and what is his judgment respecting it. 


THe Lavreate’s Motro.—The Tennyson Society 
Philadelphia, as we learn from the Pall Mall Gaza 
has lately been gratified by the following letter from te 
Laureate : — 

“ Sept. 9, 1869, 

“ Dear Sir,—You have done me honour in associating 
my name with your institution, and you have my hearty 
good wishes for its success. Will the following Wdd 
motto be of any service to you? I have it in encrustedtily 
on the pavement of my entrance hall: ‘ ¥ Gwyr yn eri 
y byd’ (The truth against the world). A very old Brith 
apothegm, and I think a noble one, and which may sem 
your purpose either in Welsh or English. Your letter 
arrived when I was away from England, or would bam 
been earlier answered.— Believe me, yours truly, 

“A. Texwrsox,” 

The mottois a noble one, and one which should everbe 


| held in mind by all who are engaged in literary inquiries, 


Tne MAN 1n THE Iron MAsk.—One of those histori- 
cal doubts which have continued to exercise the ingenuity 


| of so many writers, forms the subject of what promise 


be a very interesting paper by M. Marius Topin, of whic 
the first part appears in the new number of Le Gorm 
spondant. It is based upon M. Paul Lacroix’s interst- 
ing volume upon the subject published in 1840, which,it 
will be remembered, went to show that the unbappr 
victim of this cruel imprisonment was the Intendantd 
Finance, Fouquet, whose mistress Madame de Mainteam 
is said to have been previous to her marriage to Scarmm 


Tue Late Mr. Tuomas Watrts.—A correspondent of 
The Atheneum proposes that some memorial of this accom 
plished scholar should be placed in the corridor leading 
to the Reading Room of the British Museum, whic 
already contains a bust of Mr. Panizzi. We hope ths 
excellent suggestion will not be lost sight of. 


Mrs. Stowe’s Derexcr.—The Hartford Courant d 
the 7th instant contains the following card from Mm 
Stowe : — 

“ Mrs. Stowe desires the friends of justice and fair deal- 
ing to publish for her this announcement—That she bas 
kept silence heretofvre in regard to the criticism on her 
article on Lady Byron for two reasons, First, becaus 
she regarded the public mind as in too excited a state 
consider the matter dispassionately ; and, second, becaus 
she has expected the development of additional proofs ia 
England, some of which, of great importance, have alr 
come to hand. Mrs. Stowe is preparing a review @ the 
whole matter, with further facts and more documents 
including several letters of Lady Byron to her, attesting 
the vigour and soundness of her mind at the period 
ferred to, and also Mrs. Stowe’s own letters to Lal] 
Byron at the same time, which were returned to her by 
the executors soon after that lady’s death. She will also 
give the public a full account of the circumstances 
reasons which led her to feel it to be her duty to 
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fhis disclosure as an obligation alike of justice, gratitude, 


god personal friendship.” These must be very strong 
oi hl to justify her for her grave attack upon the me- 
Dory of Mrs. Leigh. 

Tur Rorat InstituTE OF British ARCHITECTS will 
geet for the first time this Session on Monday next, 
shen Sir William Tite, M.P., the President, will deliver 
ao opening address, 

Tur Jonnson Cius.— The first meeting of a new 
lierary society under this title,was held on Thursday even- 
ing, the 21st inst., at Mr. William Chandler Heald’s Rooms, 
(liford’s Inn, Fleet Street. The objects of this club are— 
frst, tohold meetings of its members for the purpose of 
giticising past and current literature; and, secondly, to 
priew as a club, publications, new editions or otherwise, 
dstandard English authors. The plan taken in forming 
the Johnson Club, is that of the famous Literary Club of 
the last century, instituted by the great Sage of Fleet 
Street himself. Gentlemen desirous of becoming mem- 
bers are invited to communicate with the Bursar, Edmund 
Meredith, Esq., the Johnson Club Temp. Rooms, 8 Clif- 
ford's Inn, Fleet Street. 

Lorp Stannore, whose “ History of England” it will 
be remembered commences from the Peace of Utrecht, 
has in the press, “ The Reign of Queen Anne until the 
Peace of Utrecht,” designed as a connecting link between 
his own History and that of his noble friend and fellow 
historian Lord Macaulay. It will be published by Mr. 
Murray. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce the following 
works for appearance in November: —“ The Life and 
Remains of Robert Lee, D.D.,” by R. H. Story, Minister 
of Rosneath, with an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. Oli- 
phant; “Debenham’s Vow,” by Amelia B, Edwards, 
thor of “Barbara's History,” &c., 3 vols.; “ Francis 
the First, and other Historic Studies,” by A. Baillie 
Gochrane, 2 vols. 21s.; **The Unkind Word, and other 
Stories,” by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
2 vols. 2is.; “Guy Vernon,” by the Hon. Mrs, Woulfe, 
3 vols. ; A 


Messrs. Nispet will shortly publish “ Erling the 
Bold: a Tale of the Norse Sea-Kings,” by R. M. Ballan- 
tyne; “Light and ‘Truth”; “Bible Thoughts and 
Themes”; “The Acts and the Epistles,” by the Rev. 
Horatius Bonar, D.D.: “He that Overcometh; or, a 
Conquering Gospel,” by the Rev. W. E. Boardman, M.A.; 
“The Spanish Barber,” a tale, by the author of “ Mary 
Powell.” i 


Messrs. Provost & Co, announce for publication during 
the ensuing season the following additions to their “ Pho- 
tographic Series,” viz.: —“ Veniee and the Poets,” con- 
taining selections from Byron, Browning, Clough, Rogers, 
Shelley, &c. &c., edited by Stephen Thompson, and illus- 
tated with 10 photographs taken expressly for the work 
by that gentleman; “A History of Gibraltar and its 
Sieges,” with photographic illustrations, by J. H. Mann; 

Our English Lakes, Mountains, and Waterfalls,” as seen 
by William Wor isworth, fourth edition, with photo- 
graphic illustrations bv Thomas Ozle. Two volumes in- 
tended as the commencement of a “ Public 
Sehool Histories,” viz. :—“ Harrow,” with 8 photographs, 
“Uppingham,” with 10 photographs. ; 


series of 


Leicn Hunt's Essays. — A volume of these genial 
Papers, under the titie of * A Tale for a Chimney (¢ 
and other Essays,’ ted and 1 by the aut 

ronal friend, Mr. Edmund Ol ier, will be shortly pu 

ed by Mr. Hotten at a price so moderate as t place 
Within the reach of all 


rner, 


lasses of readers. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Tue Vices: a Poem by the Author of“ Junius."”” London, 1828. 
A Lerrer TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 

Pus.iic Arratrs. Almon, 1768. 

COLLECTION OF ALL THE REMARKABLE AND PERSONAL PASSAGES 
iv“ Tae Briroy,”’ “ Norta Briton,” axp “ AUDITOR.” 1768, 
Tus LoyDoN Museum OF POLITICS, MISCELLANIES, AND LITERA- 

TURE. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1769, 1778. 

Vox SENATUS . 
REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EVIDENCE OF MR. ALMON. 1807. 
NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT IN 

INDIA. 1778. 

PARSON'S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
Memoirs or J. T. SERRES, MINIATURE 


1826, 


sy9 
PAINTER TO HIS MAJESTY. 


&vo. 
Sonieski's TALES OF THE CENTURY. Edinburgh, 1847. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Eaq., 40, 8t. George's Square, S8.W., 
sondon. 


&vo. 


Cowper's COMPLETE WORKS, edited by Hayley. 10 Vols. Royal 
8vo, 1809 
De Quixcey’s Works. Vols. II. Iff. and IV. Edition, 1854. 
Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Bolton Percy, 
near Tadcaster, Yorkshire 
MILLER (T. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
1547. 
Wanted by Mr. £. Heard, 49, Sherborne Street, 


, Pictures or Country Lire. 
Islington, N. 


AMANDA, a Sacrifice to an unknown Goddesse, or a Free Will Offering 
of a Loving Heart to a Sweetheart. Published ia 1653 and 1658, 
2 vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Noel H. Robinson, 5, Devonshire Road, South 
sambeth. 


BARRY ON WINES 
CONYBRARE AND Howson's Lire or ST 
Frovupe's History OF ENGLAND. 
MEDWIN'S LIFe OF SHELLEY. 
LADY BLEesSINGTON's CONVERSATIONS WITH LoRD Brnroy. 
Mrs. Benny's Plays. 4 Vols. 
——voes NOVELS. 8 VEID 
Mus. CENTLIVRE'S WoRKS. 3 Vols. 

Wanted by Afr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

ond Street, 


PAUL. 2 Vols. 4to. 


Notices ta Corresponvents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 
ections should be addressed to the Editor, South Keasingtua Museum, 

ympelled to postpone until next week, among other 
f inte , Notes on Macbeth, by Mr. Paton; The Vatican 
by Canon Dalton ; Humboldt’s Letters to Bunsen, by Mr. Her- 


In the Edinburgh Reviewer's Letter of last week there are two mis 
priats which require special correction. The first, on p. 338, col. i. line 49, 
livide,” should be * divides”; and the second and more impor- 
dine 14, where “ bad form should be“ bad pun.” 
of no value. W uf repeating 


whe “" di 
n p. 339, cu 
Usep PostaGe STAMPS are 
state ment, 
SieMA will find the alliterative 
our 3rd 8. iv. 86, and many articles 
tered through our volumes. It was probably wr 
*vulter, prebendary of Winchester, but is not to be 
at Westminster, as some Correspondents have believe 
decessor The Trifler. 
W. E. A. A. Kilda’s Bridal,a Tale of the Western Isles, and other 


Poems, is by S. Gasquoine 


are tired 
lines “ An Austrian Army,” 4c., 
on the supposed authorship, scat- 
itten by the Rev. B. 
found in The World 
; nor tn us pre- 


Fr. Hu. K Our Correspondent will find a copy of The Poetical 
Album, 1824, Second Series, in the British Mu-eum, entered in the old 
Catalogue under A. A. Watts, the press mark, 1162, 1. 9 

“Nores AND Queries” is published at noon on FRIDAY, and is also 
issued in MonTHLY PaRTs. The Subscription for STAMPED COPIES 
for Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly INDEX) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Omece Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., where also all COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FOR THE EpiTor should be addressed. 

*.* Cass f binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.’ 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d,; 
rect from the Publisher, for ls. 8d 


i may be had of the 
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MR. 


MURRAY'S 


ALBEMARLE § 
October, 1869, — 


FO RTHCOMING WORKS. 


UNTIL 


link 


OF QUEEN ANNE 
THE PEACE OF UTREC _* Des ll = a connecting 
between the Conclusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the Com 
mencement of Lord Mahon's. "By EARL 8T RNUOr E (late Lono 
MAHON). 


A NEW SERIES OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


TE TERT RE OF ART. By SIR C. LOCK EAST- 
R. With a Memoir of the Author, and a Selection from 


“py L ADY E ASTL AKE. 


THE REIGN 


8vo. 


his Ls 


TRAVELS IN LITTLE KNOWN PARTS 
OF ASIA MINOR. With Illustrations of Biblical Lpperatare 
and Discoveries in Archwology. y REV. HENRY J. V 
LENNEP. D.D., Thirty Years Missionary in Turkey. With Mine. 


trations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
THE DISCOVERY of THE GREAT WEST. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


AN HISTORIC AL, BARS ATIYE 
Author of “ Pioneers of France ~ » ee New World,” and “The 
Jesuits in North America." Post 


METALLURGY ; or, the Art of Extracting 
Metals from on Ores, and adapting them to various Purposes of 
Manufact ure, ty JOUN RCY, F.R.S Vol. I11.—~GOLD, 

ILVER, and Le AD. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 


THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN, NILE, 
RED SEA, AND GENNESARETH, &c. A Canoe Cruise in 
Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. By J. MAC- 
GREGOR, M.A. With Maps and [llustrations. ®vo. 


7a - Qo 
SCRAMBLES AMONG THE ALPS. Includ- 
ing the First Ascent ‘of the Matterhorn, and the attempts which 
preceded it; also a Chapter on GLACIAL PHENOMENA ON THE 
ALPS AND IN GREENLAND. By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 
Maps and Illustrations. ®vo. 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; their Qualities, 
Performances, and Cost, including Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron- 
clad Rams, &e. C. REED, C.B., Chief Corstructor of the 
Navy. With Illus trations. 


BRITTANY AND ITS BYEWAYS; with some 
Account of its TNHABITANTS and its ANT 1QU ITIES. By 
MRS. PALLISER. With Illustrations. Post &v 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF OCCUR- 
RENCES AT PEKIN, during Lord Elgin'’s Second Embassy to 
China. By H. B. LOCH, Private Secretary to the Earl of Elgin. 
With Illustrations. Post §vo. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK OF ALL 
THE Erows FERNS, divided into Six Territorial Divisions. 
By K.M. LYELL. Post #vo. 

THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN. 
Their Administration and Government. By C. M. CLODE. 
Vol. I1., completing the work. 

THE CHURCH AND THE AGE: a Series of 
Reave -, the yt 1 Present Position of the Ace xm 
Chure' various Authors. Edited by REV. WEIR. 
and REV. ». MM. ACL AGAN, M.A. 8vo. 

A POPULAR ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 


ARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By EDWARD PICK, 
Ph.D. vo. 


evo. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Edition. To be published in Monthly Volumes. 
each, 


A New 


Post 


JOHN MURRAY, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST. 
STER ABBEY. By A. P. STANLEY, . D.D., Dean of Westin. 
are oe -_— enlarged Edition, with Additional Meig gi 

*.* The Supplement may be had separately. 


Tue HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 
d Industries in England and Ireland. By § 
Third, Rev ised, and Cheaper ‘Edition. Post ov H SAMUELS 


HOW SHALL WE CONFORM TO Te 
LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? by Cams 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Third Edition, revised. Post 


THE VOYAGE 


ARCTIC SEAS to DISCOVER the FATE of SIR J 


OF “THE- FOX” IN TR 
LIN and his COMPANIONS. By SIR LEOPOLD 


R.N. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Post Sve, 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPA: 
described fr ym Sow, Observations made in that 7 
E. STREET, F.S.A. Second and Cheaper Edition, 


and Illustrations. 8vo 


A MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY. By Omi 
L. BRACE. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 

LIFE OF CICERO. His Character as a Siete 
Thea a 5 ot A sea With > a BL vo, ¥ 

DOG-BREAKING. By Lanvr.-Gey. Hn 
Gusmmeon. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With # [ius 

ATHENS and ATTICA. 
Re Sw of Lincoln. Fourth Edition. 

BLUNT on the RIGHT USE of the BAR 


FATHERS. Third and Cheaper Edition. Svo. 


By C. Worpsworm, 
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